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His Honor 







Douglas Forrester, 
| Mayor of 
West Windsor Township. 
e Photograph courtesy, 
The West Windsor Chronicle. 


The Gospel of Matthew admonishes us to 
‘‘Render therefore to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s.’’ One seminarian who is 
trying faithfully to do this is Douglas For- 
rester, a middler in the Master of Divinity 
program. 


In 1979 he was elected to fill a one-year 
vacancy on the West Windsor Township 
Committee. Last November a successful 
campaign culminated in his election to a 
three-year term on the Committee. Even 
though at 28 he was the youngest member 
of that body, the other members of the 
Committee elected him Mayor of the 
Township. 


Neither a typical seminarian, nor a 
typical mayor, Doug is a Harvard Univer- 
sity graduate, who needs three more 
courses to graduate from the Seminary. A 
full-time job has made his academic pace 
slower than usual. After attending Semi- 
nary full-time for his first year, he then 
had to resort to part-time status and, of 
late, has been proceeding with one course 
a semester. 


At Harvard he took a double major in 
philosophy and government. ‘“‘I have al- 
ways been interested in politics,’ he said. 
‘‘There’s nothing new in that respect. My 
involvement in church-related matters is 
a more recent action.”’ 


When he was in college, Doug worked 
for the Massachusetts legislature. “‘I 
worked on issues of land-use policy. 
There’s a very strong home-rule senti- 
ment in Massachusetts. In some cases 
that home-rule sentiment has not pro- 
tected the land in ways that I think it 
should. Now, in West Windsor I think it 
has. The community has been very, very 
careful in dealing with land-use issues.”’ 
(West Windsor is the 26-square-mile area, 
with a population of 8,500, that is adjacent 
to Princeton on the east. The Charlotte 
Rachel Wilson Apartments for married 
Seminary students are located there.) 

‘*There are a lot of people in this com- 


munity who, over the years, have cared 
very much about the kind of community it 





is. We operate on the basis of volunteers. 
It is still a good thing, in my opinion, to 
have a part-time government, which is 
generally true in West Windsor now, al- 
though we do have a township adminis- 
trator and some people who work full- 
time. I am grateful that so many people 
continue to devote so much time volun- 
tarily. It takes a lot of time.”’ 


After his first year at Seminary, Doug 
began to do some consulting work for the 
New Jersey Department of Envi- 
ronmental Protection, born out of his 
land-use work in Massachusetts. About 
three years ago he decided that he wanted 
to do some legislative work, “‘because I 
had enjoyed my time in Massachusetts 
and wanted to become involved here. I 
was really blessed with the opportunity to 
do that right away.”’ 


He explained that the structure of the 
legislature is essentially separated into 
four different groups and that there is a 
professional staff for the majority and the 
minority in each house. His job as Di- 
rector of Research for the House minority 
is still very much a full-time operation. 


‘**My decision to come to Seminary was 
really two-fold. One purpose was to hon- 
estly examine the possibilities of going 
into the ministry, and the other was to 
have the time to sit down and examine the 
relationships between religion and poli- 
tics, the old academic problem of love and 
justice. 


‘‘T came here to Princeton Seminary 
because I think Princeton has a much 
better grasp than most seminaries on the 
realities of church life and the relationship 
between church and society. All institu- 
tions have lacks and strengths but, gen- 
erally speaking, Princeton Seminary is an 
attractive place for the person who wants 
some decent blend between academics 
and practice. 


‘‘For example, I served as assistant 
minister at Princeton Baptist Church, 
where I did my field work. In examining 
the possibility of going into the ministry, 
in dealing with some of the problems of 
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church-state relations, and working with 
people, it was a good place for me. I think 
now I will not enter the ministry, but I 
hope always to be involved in the 
Church.”’ 


Doug believes that a person operating 
on Christian principles can be an effective 
politician. ‘‘One of the reasons I came to 
Seminary is to know what those princi- 
ples are. A lot of people assume that it is 
easy to understand what a true Christian 
would be like in politics. I don’t think that 
those kinds of things are clear at all. It’s a 
very complicated sort of decision-making 
process that one has to go through in 
order to reach an effective decision that is 
a faithful response. I think when a person 
takes Christianity seriously he has to run 
the risk of appearing weak. That doesn’t 
mean it has to be the case. 


‘‘T did my thesis on Reinhold Niebuhr. 
That was of great benefit to me, because, 
although his political perspective is 
something that,in many instances, I don’t 
share, I appreciate very much the integ- 
rity of his wrestling with those issues of 
power and faith. I think he really tried 
very hard to make sure that he was a 
practical man as well as being a faithful 
person. That’s impressive.” 


Dr. John M. Mulder, Associate Profes- 
sor of American Church History, who is 
Doug’s advisor, comments, *‘Doug took 
the year-long course on Reinhold 
Niebuhr with me. It was fascinating to 
watch him read the material and struggle 
with how it would work with what he was 
actually doing in his own political life in 
the state legislature in Trenton and as a 
Committeeman in West Windsor.”’ 


‘I’m learning a great deal about what it 
means to be a manager,’’ Doug con- 
cludes—and with all the spheres of 
activity he’s juggling, he needs to be a 
first-rate one. 


One delightful new sphere of activity 
began on January 28, when Doug and his 
wife, Andrea Howard Forrester, wel- 
comed their first child, a nine pound three 
ounce son, Alexander. 


A man of many parts 





President of the Board of Trustees of Princeton 
Seminary John M. Templeton. 


John M. Templeton, the President of 
the Board of Trustees of Princeton Semi- 
nary, is a caring Christian and an active 
Presbyterian layman. He is also a news- 
maker. 


Recently he made world-wide head- 
lines with the announcement of the 
current winner of the world’s largest 
monetary honorary award. The Temple- 
ton Foundation Prize for Progress in Re- 
ligion. Disappointed that the Nobel Prize 
jury ignored religion as a category for its 





Women Preachers Series 


The first in the Women Preachers 
series, sponsored by the Women’s 
Center, was the Reverend Laura Jervis 
(75B), who led a worship service and then 
answered questions about her preaching. 


A member of the Board of Trustees of 
Princeton Seminary and vice president of 
Urban Concern, Inc., Ms Jervis took her 
text from Luke 15. Using the parables of 
the lost sheep and the lost coin, she told 
her congregation that God is the God of 
the lost, that Jesus Christ rarely said 
> sinner; rather, losta. 


‘‘Sometimes like the lost sheep we 
wander away from the fold or are lost 
through carelessness. Or like the coin are 
lost through the actions of others or the 
mischances of life.’ She pointed out that 
itis not necessarily a deliberate action on 
our part. When we feel a part of us is lost, 
less than it should be, we are not damned, 
but away from the fold. She reminded that 
someone is still searching. ‘‘Our moods, 
our restlessness in the night are the 
footsteps of the Good Sheperd.”’ 


“What does life mean?’’ she asked. 
““God’s seeking, seeking, seeking be- 
cause you are precious.”’ 


She left the congregation with two mes- 
Sages of grace: “If you feel lost, at best 
bewildered, let the parables assure you 


awards, he established his prize nine 
years ago to point up what he believes to 
be the most vital issue in the world, the 
relationship between mankind and God. 
‘‘We are trying to say to the world that 
progress in religion is even more impor- 
tant than progress in anything else—or 
even all other things combined,”’ he says. 


The first recipient was Mother Teresa 
of Calcutta in 1971; some of the others 
honored since have been Brother Roger, 
founder of the Protestant Taizé religious 
order in France; Dr. Thomas F. Torr- 
ance, Emeritus Professor of Christian 
Dogmatics at the University of Edin- 
burgh; Leo Josef Cardinal Suenens of 
Belgium and Nikkyo Niwano, Japanese 
founder of a Buddhist organization. This 
year’s winner, Dr. Cicely Saunders, is a 
British medical doctor, credited with ini- 
tiating the modern hospice movement, 
which specializes in care for the termi- 
nally ill. The award will be formally 
presented by Prince Philip, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, in May. 

Money Magazine recently featured an 


The Reverend | 
Laura Jervis. 





that behind the complexities of life is One 
who cares for you, sent his Son to save 
you and give a glimpse of the wholeness 
of life; and secondly, ‘‘We are the arms 
and legs of Christ’s body working in the 
world. We are called to seek out and save 
the lost and bring them home.”’ 


During the question and answer period 
after the worship service Ms Jervis told 
how she struggles with her sermons. She 
preaches at West-Park Church in Man- 
hattan, where she is an associate. She 
chooses her text about two weeks ahead 
‘‘in order to brood over it’? and she jots 
down thoughts in the 10 to 13 days before 
writing it out. In fact, she told the group 
that she proceeds quite as Dr. Macleod 
taught. She does go to the Greek and 
Hebrew and also looks at the commen- 
taries. She writes it only once but, she 
said, ‘‘It comes hard.”’ 
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interview with Dr. Templeton. Head- 
lined ‘‘John Templeton Is Buying Ameri- 
can,’ the articles stated that he is ‘‘the 
most successful mutual fund manager of 
his generation.” He first came to the at- 
tention of Wall Street at the age of 26, 
when, in 1939, he bought one-hundred 
dollars worth of every U. S. stock selling 
at one dollar a share or less. He had to 
borrow ten thousand dollars to do it, but 
by holding the stocks an average of four 
years, he quadrupled his investment. An 
authority in national economies around 
the world, for the last two decades he has 
been investing heavily in foreign stocks, 
but now his portfolio has a majority of its 
holdings in American stocks. 


His latest endeavor finds his name in 
the book review pages. His book, ‘‘The 
Humble Approach: Scientists Discover 
God,’ has been published by The Sea- 
bury Press. In this volume he puts forth 
his view that ‘‘humility before the Creator 
of the Universe is the vital first step in 
each person’s discovery of God.”’ 


A native of Tennessee, Dr. Templeton 
was educated at Yale University and 
earned a Master of Arts degree at Balliol 
College, Oxford University, where he 
was a Rhodes Scholar. 


Dr. and Mrs. Templeton live in Lyford 
Cay, The Bahamas. 


A Recruiter for Christ 


The Reverend W. Wyeth Willard 
(Class of 1937), pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, was a Navy Chaplain in the 
South Pacific during World War II. He is 
credited with having served more con- 
secutive days under constant enemy fire 
than any other chaplain in the history of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. Of the eight 
chaplains who served the Marines at 
Guadalcanal, he was the sole survivor. 


And he remembers—the baptisms 
aboard the troopship, Sheridan; the loy- 
alty of Marines who would sacrifice 
themselves for their buddies; landing on 
Tarawa 37 years ago last November and 
crawling across the sand to the inferno at 
Bieto; and the funerals—more than 
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TO PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IVES AWAD 





English and Spanish-speaking students mix happily at the Hammonton Presbyterian Church. 


‘‘This Hammonton congregation, his- 
torically English-speaking, has been 
building bridges between English and 
Hispanic church members. Since the ar- 
rival of Hispanic migrant farm workers to 
its area of Atlantic County, the congrega- 
tion has become an integrated, bilingual 
fellowship of English and Spanish- 
speaking families,’ read the New Jersey 
Council of Churches Award citation. It 
was given to the Hammonton Presbyte- 
rian Church for its creative ministry to the 
very different English and Spanish- 
speaking cultures. 


‘‘Our purpose is not to Anglicize and 


1,000. 

Before leaving New Zealand, he was 
overwhelmed by a compulsion to buy a 
hatchet, which he found he needed later 
to make the wooden crosses for the tem- 
porary graves at Tarawa. ‘‘We made 
many, many crosses,” he said. 


He went off to war with 2,400 Bibles 
from the Gideon Society. He knows of at 
least four instances where the Testament 
stopped bullets that would have meant 
certain death. 


A native of Massachusetts, Mr. Willard 
was a student at Brown University (even 
though an ancestor had been president of 
Harvard), when his father was struck by 
an automobile. His father needed con- 
stant medical attention and Mr. Willard 
was forced to leave college. After his fa- 
ther’s death, he returned to Brown and 
earned his B.A. He wanted to be a medi- 
cal missionary. 


He received his divinity degree from 
Princeton Seminary and took a position 
with a Baptist Church with 21 members. 
During this time he was offered 20 acres 
of land for $500. ‘‘I bought it,’ he said, 
‘‘and gaveit to God. I then formed a non- 
profit Society for Christian Activities.” 
He intended this society to be non- 
denominational, strongly Christian and to 
win boys and girls to Jesus. 

Eventually he wound up with 211 acres 
with a half-mile of lake front. His Camp 
Good News has 58 buildings, employs 87 


integrate Hispanic families into the con- 
gregation, but to create a communion of 
both cultures and rejoice in each other’s 
uniqueness,’ said the Reverend Roger P. 
Richardson (Class of 1977) pastor of the 
Hammonton Church. 


When Mr. Richardson first came to 
Hammonton Presbyterian Church in 
1977, he felt the established Hispanic 
ministry, predominantly for migrant farm 
workers, needed to improve communica- 
tions between both groups so Hispanic 
members could better express their 
needs. The Spanish Ministry Committee 
was created in order to help bridge this 








people and can handle 300 campers. 


When he resigned his commission as a 
Commander in the Navy Chaplain Corps 
after the war, he received a Doctor of Law 
degree from Northwestern University. 
The Royal Geographical Society made 
him a Fellow in London in 1945. He 
served as Assistant to the President of 
Wheaton College in Illinois and was of- 
fered the presidency of a west coast col- 
lege. However, he chose to return to 
Cape Cod and Camp Good News. It has 
become a family enterprise. His wife 
Grace directed the camp during his mili- 
tary service and now three of their four 
children are directly involved. 


Camp Good News has three units: 
junior boys, junior girls and a senior co-ed 
section. ‘‘Its goal is to guide young people 
to life on the highest plane. In our relaxed 
setting, we help young people discover 
the relevance of the Bible in our culture 
and assist youths in exploring the mean- 
ing and direction for living. . . . I recruit 
young people for Christ,’ Mr. Willard 


asserted. 
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gap in communications. The committee 
participates in Session meetings and car- 
ries out and plans programs specifically 
for Hispanics. There are some Spanish- 
speaking church members who are 
deacons and there is at least one Hispanic 
member to each church committee. 
Spanish classes for English-speaking 
members also help close the gap and 
church Bibles arein Spanish and English. 


A mobile ministry was originally de- 
signed for migrant workers because many 
were not able to leave the fields for Sun- 
day services. The Reverend José A. 
Chao, a Spanish-speaking pastor who has 
since left the Hammonton Church, visited 
the workers’ camps and conducted spe- 
cial prayer meetings in their homes, as 
well as bringing needed food and clothing. 
Prayer meetings still are held in the 
camps. 


Two Princeton Theological Seminary 
students receive Field Education credit 
for their work at Hammonton Presbyte- 
rian. Robert Keefer, middler in the Mas- 
ter of Divinity program, is bilingual and 
works with Hispanic church members 
translating, visiting and acting as a church 
liaison and representative. Bonnie Hol- 
singer, junior in the Master of Divinity 
program, works with English-speaking 
congregation members. 


Church programs for migrant farm 
workers focus on their educational train- 
ing in English and Spanish languages, 
and counseling and health needs which 
work in conjunction with the United 
Farm Workers and SA-LANTIC, a gov- 
ernment sponsored health service. 
Monthly bilingual church services are 
held in addition to weekly, early Sunday 
morning Spanish services. Interestingly, 
the congregation also helps mediate be- 
tween farmers and farm workers. 


Activities that include all members of 
the congregation are pot-luck dinners and 
Epiphany, or Three Kings Day, which 
Hispanics celebrate in the same manner 
Christians from other cultures celebrate 
Christmas Day. 


Poverty seems to be a never-ending 
cycle for the farm workers, who often 
remain migrant workers from generation 
to generation. Hammonton Presbyterian 
Church wanted to help them escape this 
vicious poverty circle, and is planning a 
college scholarship fund for the future. 

For in your community, ‘“‘Suppose 
there are brothers or sisters who need 
clothes and don’t have enough to eat. 
What good is therein your saying to them, 
‘God bless you! Keep warm and eat 
well!’—if you don’t share life with them, 
and all of its necessities? This is how it is 
with faith: if itis alone and has no actions 
with it, then it is dead.’’ (James 2: 15-17) 


Seminary 
is not 


Kid Stuff 





Dr. Irven Paul makes notes. 


Seminary is not just for those who, 
college diploma in hand, are venturing 
into the three-year rites of passage that 
lead to ordination. The Reverend Irven 
Paul has returned to Princeton Seminary 
for the past 15 years to attend the annual 
Institute of Theology. Now, in his 85th 
year, he has had a varied career including 
that of Secretary of the World Sunday 
School Association and as Chaplain of the 
University of Southern Chile. 


His vigor of mind and body are re- 
flected in his awareness of the need to 
stay current in the areas of theology and 
Biblical studies. *‘The three years up 
front, before ordination, are just the be- 
ginning,’’ said Dr. Paul. ‘‘The moment we 
stop growing, we start dying. And there 
are a lot of things I still want to learn.”’ 


United Presbyterian pastors are en- 
couraged to take at least two weeks each 
year away from their routine responsi- 
bilities in order to do the thinking that 
goes beyond that required for the next 
Sunday’s sermon. Many congregations 
include this in their call, and provide 
budget to make it possible. Both pastor 
and congregation win when the lead- 
ership of a congregation maintains a vital 
spirit and an informed mind. 





Dr. Cain H. Felder listens to his colleague before his 
own presentation. 


Lydia and Mark Keely, middlers in 
the Master of Divinity program, married 
upon graduation from Wright State Uni- 
versity in St. Paul, Minnesota, where 
they both majored in theater. Mark’s 
concentration was in acting and directing, 
while Lydia’s was in speech with a sec- 
ond major in English. She is certified in 
education as well. 


They have both, probably in part be- 
cause of the literature of drama, long been 
interested in the religious themes in liter- 
ature and in the overall idea of the great 
impact these have. 


They brought the idea of a seminar, 


which would present these themes from _ 


a variety of literary works to the Chapel 
Group, of which they are members. They 
are the co-chairpersons of the Workshops 
Committee and felt that such a seminar fit 
quite logically under this umbrella. 


The others in the Chapel Group were 
interested and committed more than half 
of the Group’s budget to the project. 


Mark’s brother, Scott, a professional 
actor, had devised a one-man show, “‘The 
Devil, You Say. . .,’’ in which the devil 
presents his case to the audience. Inter- 
woven in the monologue are selections 
from Milton, Dante, Mark Twain, Dos- 
toyevsky, Melville and the Bible. 


‘“You need a big drawer to start off 
something like the seminar,’’ Mark said. 
‘‘Lydia and I had seen Scott’s show and 
felt it would fit right into our idea.”’ They 
set this for Friday night and encouraged 
students working with high school groups 
to bring them. 


Playing toa full house in Miller Chapel, 
the Devil was in turn arrogant, flippant, 
beguiling, wistful and threatening. 


On Saturday six 45-minute presen- 
tations were scheduled, with a period for 
questions after each. 


The day began at 9 a.m. with President 
James I. McCord speaking on religious 
themes in the writing of Dostoyevsky. 
After a brief sketch of the author’s life, 


dience, ‘‘was always the miracle of th 
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Dr. E. David Willis. 


Dr. McCord limned in the religious and 
social attitudes of the time, among them 
the belief that “redemption will somehow 
come out of Russia.’ | 


He spoke of the two doctrines nie | 
ing to Dostoyevsky: one, the doctrine 0 
man, the Titan. ‘‘Sin for Dostoyevsky,” 
said Dr. McCord, ‘“‘is the by-product o 
the highest gift—freedom—to huma 
beings, misused; therefore, he could un 
derstand the nature of evil. ... Th 
human beings are the ones who are al- ‘jj 
ways trying to put themselves in the plac 
of God. . The best example of this isi 

‘Crime and Punishment’ in the student, | Ak 
Raskolnikov. 


‘*The second, the doeniue of ier 
tion, of Christ,’ Dr. McCord told his a 


resurrection, the appearance. I think it is J 
impossible to look at the Christ of Dos- § 
toyevsky except through the eyes of the 
Grand Inquisitor. This is the fullest pic- 
ture we have from his pen of who Christ - 
ISsée 7 

Dr. McCord reminded his listeners that 
censorship in Russia is not newin the 20th 
century; it was there under the Czar, 
when the Church was the religious arm 0 
the State. Those who wished to write 
theologically, found it safer to put their | 
ideas in the mouth of a character in a | 
novel. The result has been that most of | 
Russia’s theology comes out of Russia’s — 
literature. i 


Dr. Charles A. Ryerson III, Assistant 
Professor of the History of Religions at 
Princeton Seminary, followed with a dis- 
cussion of the work of Alan Paton, who, | 
he said, always blends the personal and 
the political, and the possibility of graceis | 
always present. Dr. Ryerson spoke of the 
history of South Africa, ‘‘that troubled | 
country,’ from which Paton’s work | 
comes, with its Black, Afrikaner, English 


and Coloured strands. j 


He concentrated on the novel, ‘‘Too. 
Late the Phalarope,’’ a story of destruc- 4 
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|Dr. Charles Ryerson II. 


‘ion, in which the phalarope, a bird, sym- 
}olizes lost innocence. 

'| The Immorality Acts of 1927, under 
which 10,000 have been convicted, are 
important to this story. The human di- 
f/emma occurs when the protagonist, Pie- 
lser, breaks these laws. Like Dimitri in 
‘The Brothers Karamazov,”’ Pieter, at 
i the end of the story, receives grace. 


Dr. Cain H. Felder, Instructor in New 
Testament at Princeton Seminary, had 
the topic, ‘‘Perspectives on Religion in 
‘the Poets of the Harlem Renaissance.”’ 
| He laid the background for the great awak- 
}ening of the 1920s and early thirties of 
the black writers in Harlem. ‘‘No subject 
30 dominated black writing as religion, 


i rs. He gave examples from Paul Lau- 
}rance Dunbar, who provides some of the 
Jcoots for two—Countee Cullen and 
Langston Hughes—who followed. 

| Cullen questioned God, the world, and 
always in polished verse, as Dr. Felder 
showed in his reading of ‘‘Litany of a 
; Dark People.” 


| Langston Hughes, ‘‘the poet laureate 
) of the Negro people,’’ was more balanced 
4 than Countee Cullen, Dr. Felder pointed 
) out, and he had 45 years of incredible 
| activity. This widely traveled cosmopo- 
{| lite produced 10 volumes of poetry, 16 
‘} published short stories, 100 essays, 20 
}dramas, opera, Gospel plays and musi- 
cals. Dr. Felder closed his presentation 
. with a reading of the moving poem, ‘‘A 
' Negro Mother.”’ 


| Dr. E. David Willis, Charles Hodge 
j Professor of Systematic Theology, dis- 
‘ cussed the work of Graham Greene in 
terms of conscience, destiny and grace,a 
j triad, which he said, ‘‘constitutes 
| Graham Greene’s own life and his litera- 
i ture. az 
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‘Dr. Willis referred to Greene’s conver- 
0 {sion to Roman Catholicism, which col- 
. ored his writing. He spoke of Greene’s 


ns 





hich was linked to the perennial search — 
ww freedom,” Dr. Felder told his listen- 


The Devil, played by Scott Keely, in a thoughtful 
mood. 


feelings of guilt and his struggle to find 
grace, and his awareness of the way in 
which ‘‘clumsy events test our muddling 
through.”’ 

Dr. David L. Crawford, Director of 
Student Relations, substituted gracefully 
at the last minute for the scheduled 
speaker who was hospitalized. He read 
from and discussed ‘‘The Narnia Chroni- 
cles’’ of C. S. Lewis. 

The last speaker of the day was Dr. 
Thomas Howard, Professor of English 
Literature at Gordon College in Mas- 
sachusetts, who took as his topic, ““C. S. 
Lewis: Prophet or Dinosaur.”’ 


_ Dr. Howard remarked on how we pride 
ourselves today in living in the biggest 
universe ever with satellites that show us 
the other side of Saturn. ‘‘Of course, our 
forefathers—Greek, Hebrew, Oriental or 
Medieval—would think we live ina rather 
small universe because we have, in effect, 
shut down, have screwed down the man- 
hole covers on the dragons and great 
deeps and measure our universe merely in 
terms of light years and distances. It is 
nothing like the tremendous universe that 
was ringing and hurrying with angelic and 
demonic traffic for the imagination of the 
other 10,000 years of human myth and 
history.” 

He discussed qualities which appear in 
Lewis’ work—majesty, courtesy, felic- 
ity, hierarchy, glory, sanctity, chas- 
tity—which he said were ‘‘close to 
the center of the operation’? for Chris- 
tians, Jews and early Greeks. These em- 
barrass people today, he stated. 


At the end of the day, Lydia felt that the 
response had been so good she hopes 
someone will take over the seminar next 
year and make it a continuing event. 


Funding was patched together from 
monies from the Chapel Group, the Stu- 
dent Government, the Speech Depart- 
ment, the Social Activities Committee, 
the Princeton University Chapel Fellow- 
ship, a contribution from Trinity Epis- 
copal Church and registration fees. 


Ruth Kuyper 


RUTH CHRISTINE KUYPER 

Junior, Master of Arts program 
Hometown: Bellevue, Washington 
College: Montana State University, °78 


Denomination: United Presbyterian 
Church; USA; 


Home church: Bellevue First Presbyte- 
rian Church 

Marital status: Single 

Hobbies: Calligraphy, camping, hiking, 
skiing, bicycling 

Interests: People, especially children 
The outdoors—so much to experience, so 
many opportunities for involvement 
‘‘My belief is that learning calls for in- 
volvement in experiences.”’ 


Accomplishments: 
‘*Something that has played an important 
part in my present outlook on things is my 
involvement as a volunteer with a Help 
Center, a crisis intervention center, in 
Bozeman, Montana. This experience 
served to deepen my sense of compassion 
and respect for others; for accepting 
people with different lifestyles and 
backgrounds for their needs where they 
were and not for where I wanted them to 
be. That opened a lot of new doors for me 
and made me want to look into guidance 
and counséling.”’ 
Why the Ministry: 
‘‘Well, I'm not seeking ordination. My 
ministry will be in youth work. I would 
like to explore youth ministry in the out- 
doors through church camping and other 
areas of youth programming. 

‘‘I’m tentatively scheduled to work in 
Glacier Park this summer through the 
National Parks Ministry.” 


Why PTS: 
‘‘After graduating (in child development) 


(Continued on page 6) 





r Ruth C. Kuyper 
with one of her 


charges at the 
Child Care Center. 


RUTH KUYPER 

(Continued from page 5) 

I knew I would go back for a master’s. I 
wanted to look into guidance and coun- 
seling, and also teaching. I worked as a 
coordinator in a day care center; when it 
closed, I went back to pursue an €l- 
ementary education certificate. 

‘‘As I started to do that, I was also 
getting more involved in my church in 
Bozeman, growing from the inside out. 
Along with my spiritual growth, a deeper 
sense of conviction surfaced for more di- 
rectly related youth work. I felt restless 
and spiritually limited in the field I was 
pursuing, and felt a strong calling in the 
direction of youth ministry, while still 
struggling with concerns of my church. 

‘I talked about my struggles with my 
family and received a letter (which I still 
have) that asked ‘Have you ever thought 
of Seminary? You’re searching.’ 

‘‘T looked at west coast seminaries be- 
cause I have always liked the west coast. 
Yet I had a pull to come to Princeton, 
because of my family background.”’ 

Ruth’s mother, Maria Christina 
Coimbra (53B) from Brazil met and mar- 
ried her father, John A. Kuyper (53B) at 
Princeton Seminary. Ten years after her 
father’s death, her mother married an- 
other Princetonian, John’s brother, Neal 
A. Kuyper (49B). 


After PTS: 
‘‘T hope I can take another year and get 
some pastoral counseling courses, par- 
ticularly in youth-family counseling. 
And, as I said, work in programming with 
churches. 

‘‘The youth of today are the church of 
tomorrow and I think we need to include 
them in experiences of the present.” 











Faculty 
Activities @ 
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Dr. Bruce M. Metzger, George L. Col- 
lord Professor of New Testament Lan- 
guage and Literature, has had published 
last March his new book, ‘‘Manuscripts 
of the Greek Bible: An Introduction to 
Paleography.’’ After a thorough survey of 
the fundamentals of Greek paleography, 
Professor Metzger discusses many of the 
distinctive features of biblical manu- 
scripts. The heart of the book is a collec- 
tion of 45 facsimiles of pages of important 
manuscripts, each accompanied by a 
brief analysis on the facing page. 


A second book, ‘‘New Testament 
Textual Criticism: Essays in Honor of 
Bruce M. Metzger,’ contains contribu- 
tions from 27 scholars from North 
America, Europe, the U.S.S.R., Israel 
and Japan. 


Dr. Kathleen E. McVey, Assistant 
Professor of Church History, participated 
in the Third International Symposium of 
Syriac Studies in Goettingen, West Ger- 
many, last autumn. She read a paper enti- 
tled, ‘‘Narsai’s Speech on the Three 
Nestorian Doctors As an Example of 
Forensic Rhetoric in Syriac.’’ The papers 
will be published in a conference volume. 


Dr. Bruce M. Metzger Dr. Kathleen E. McVey Dr. Charles A. Ryerson HI 


Dr. Charles A. Ryerson III, Assistant 
Professor of the History of Religions, 
who was sent to India last summer by the 
South Asia Board of the United Church of 
Christ to advise on the program in Religion 
and Philosophy at The American College 
there, has recently been elected Vice 
President of the Endowment Fund Trust- 
ees of The American College. 


He is also a member of the seminar on 
The Religious Traditions and World 
Order, which is sponsored by World 
Order Studies Committee of the Center of 
International Studies and by the Prince- 
ton University Departments of Religion 
and Politics. 


He has been named to the Selection 
Committee Panel of the Charlotte W. 
Newcombe Doctoral Dissertation Fel- 
lowships, where he is responsible for 
judging the applications from the Hindu 
and Buddhist religions. These Fellow- 
ships are administered by the Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation. 


Dr. Ryerson is teaching a course, ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Society in India,”’ at Princeton 
University this semester. 


A Case for Life Income Trusts 


The inflationary pressures that have 
been in evidence for a number of years 
now have created a climate in which es- 
tate planning becomes a matter of more 
than casual concern. There are many, for 
example, who find themselves in higher 
tax brackets than they anticipated and 
with assets totaling a figure larger than 
they ever imagined. One result is that 
there are alumni/ae and friends of the 
Seminary who in this changed and unex- 
pected situation are confronted with fi- 
nancial decisions and alternatives that 
heretofore seemed highly unlikely, in- 
volving estate planning considerations 
that are often unfamiliar to them. 

How should I handle capital gains? Is 
there something I should be doing with 
respect to estate taxes? What should I be 
doing to provide for family members or 
other beneficiaries and for my local 
church, the Seminary and other charita- 
ble interests that I have? Is there a way I 
can take full advantage of income tax 
charitable deductions? What about my 


Will—is it current and does it contain the 
provisions I want init as I see things now? 
These are questions that more and more 
are coming to the fore and that an individ- 
ual would be wise to explore and address. 
An attorney or other financial advisor 
should certainly be consulted in dealing 
with legal and technical matters of this 
sort, and the Seminary’s Development 
Department and Office of Planned Giving 
are in a position to provide information 
along these lines that would be helpful in 
handling such questions and arriving at an 
estate plan. 


There are those, for example, who 
might find a life income trust quite 
appealing in their given situations. Sucha 
trust provides the donor with income for 
life and for the life of a survivor benefi- 
ciary if the donor so elects, after which 
the trust assets become the property of 
the Seminary. 


A life income trust established during a 
donor’s lifetime provides an income tax 
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deduction in the year of tne gift and an 
estate tax deduction later. The amount of 
the income tax charitable deduction takes 
into account the amount of life income to 
be paid and the age of the person(s) to 
receive it. Such arrangements enable the 
donor to make a significant charitable 
gift, increase the present yield on his or 
her investments, avoid the capital gains 
tax on appreciated securities transferred 
to the trust, realize income tax and estate 
tax savings, reduce probate costs, and 
provide for a survivor beneficiary if the 
donor so chooses. 


There are varying types of life income 
trusts and a number of other life income 
plans available to those who may be in- 
terested in them, with the most appropri- 
ate one depending on the circumstances 
of the individual and his or her particular 
goals. For further information, please 
contact the Reverend Chase S. Hunt, Di- 
rector of Planned Giving, or Dr. William 
H. Felmeth, Vice President of the Semi- 
nary. 














Dr. Diogenes 
Allen 





At its January meeting the Seminary 
Board of Trustees reinstated the historic 


_ Stuart Chair in Philosophy and named Dr. 


Diogenes Allen the Stuart Professor of 
Philosophy. 


A member of Phi Beta Kappa and a 
Rhodes Scholar, Dr. Allen received his 
B.A. from the University of Kentucky, a 
B.A. and an M.A. from Oxford Univer- 
sity anda B.D.,anM.A. anda Ph.D. from 
Yale University. 


Dr. Allen named 
to Stuart Chair 


He was ordained a pastor in the United 
Presbyterian Church and served a pasto- 
rate in Windham, New Hampshire, be- 
fore beginning his teaching career at York 
University, Toronto. He has been on the 
faculty of Princeton Seminary since 1967. 


Dr. Allen’s most recent book, ‘*Traces 
of God in a Freg::ently Hostile World,” 
has just been published by Cowley Pub- 
lications. 


The Stuart Chair was reinstated after 
having been unoccupied since the retire- 
ment of Dr. Emile Caillet in 1959. It was 
endowed by Robert L. Stuart to promote 
the teaching of the relations of Philosophy 
and Science to the Christian Religion. The 
Stuart name has close connections with 
the Seminary, whose large classroom 
building erected in 1876 bears the name 
Stuart Hall. 


Scouting Conclave 


Hi 





Dr. James I. McCord receives a commemorative 
plate from Scout Executive William A. McCleery. 


‘Scouting as an Educational Ministry’’ 
was the subject of the Northeast Regional 
Conclave, which was held at Princeton 
Seminary on February 25. Organizer and 
master of ceremonies for the day’s pro- 
gram was William A. McCleery II (Class 
of 1970), National Director of Protestant 
Relationships for the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The keynote was given by Dr. James I. 
McCord, who spoke on ‘‘Church Con- 
cerns for Children, Youth, Families.”’ 
Referring to the findings of the Gallup 
Poll’s ‘‘In Search of American Faith,” 
Dr. McCord described the readiness of 
youth today, their being ‘‘charged up,” 
for the spiritual life. He also spoke of a 
kind of rediscovery of the family and dis- 
cussed the manner in which Scouting can 
help in the process of ‘‘becoming,’’ which 
allows the young to mature into a 
Christ-man image. 


Dr. McCord talked about the reality of 
the covenant from Abraham, which was 


renewed with Moses, and from a Chris- 
tian perspective, the covenant we have 
with Christ. 


This covenant relationship also exists 
between the charter-holding churches 
and the Boy Scouts of America. It was 
stressed that churches do not sponsor a 
den, troop or post. They own the program 
and the property, i.e. the equipment. 


The God and Country Program Series 
was presented and it reinforced the fact 
that Scouting does have a real link with 
the Church and does put a real emphasis 
on faith development and spiritual 
growth, not only with Christian churches, 
but with Jewish and Buddhist houses of 
worship as well. 


Seminarian Eric Griffis, an Eagle 
Scout, spoke on ‘‘What Scouting Has 
Meant to Me,’ making the point that 
Scouting gave him the opportunity to 
move into the world and grow up, but 
always with that metaphorical hand on 
the shoulder in support. 


Ms Mary Lee Tolbert, Co-Director of 
Youth and Young Adults, from The Pro- 
gram Agency, UPCUSA, addressed the 
audience of pastors and scouting leaders 
on ‘“‘How Scouting Relates to the Youth 
Ministry in Our Churches.”’ 


The meeting closed with a **Challenge”’ 
by the Reverend Robert A. Beringer, 
pastor, Presbyterian Church, Hopewell, 
New Jersey, who re-emphasized two 
themes of the day—evangelism and 
ecumenism. His conviction that scouting 
is a real resource for ministry, a real re- 
source for outreach within the family, 
underscored the underlying idea of the 
day. 

: 





Dr. David L. Stitt 


Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States David L. Stitt 
preached in Chapel in March. The text, 
read by Dr. McCord, was from Colos- 
sians I beginning with verse 15.. 


Dr. Stitt spoke of the Church in global 
perspective. Referring to his recent trip to 
the Far East, he said, ‘“‘One way to not 
destroy achurchis to put it under extreme 
pressure. ... There is something in the 
Reformed faith that resists tyranny. 
Presbyterians don’t like to be told what to 
do.”’ 


He talked of his moving visit in prison 
with General Secretary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Taiwan, C. M. Kao. Dr. 
Kao told him, *“‘You may think I’m not 
conscious of the prayers of those here and 
in America; this is the support that keeps 
me in good spirits, in health and in faith.’ 


‘*The churches under pressure are alive 
and well and prospering under God’s 
spirit,’ Dr. Stitt concluded. 


Moderator of the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., Charles A. Hammond 
and Mrs. Hammond paid a visit to the 
Seminary in early winter. Preaching in 
Chapel, Mr. Hammond took his text from 
Luke 11:14-26. 


‘*We have called the Church away from 
worship of idols, we have offered answers 
of obedience and Christian service, we 
have replaced idols of civil religion with a 
world of political conflict. The house is 
still empty and new demons have en- 
tered.”’ .. . This he found to be a judg- 
ment on the Church ‘‘because we have 
failed to replace idols with the word and 
meaning of the Gospel.’ 


Moderator 
Charles A. 


Hammond 
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. Evangelist Tom Skinner 





Tom Skinner, noted evangelist and presi- 
dent of Tom Skinner, Associates, spoke 
on ‘‘Leadership Crisis in the 1980s from a 
Christian Perspective’ in February. Mr. 
Skinner, who was a Harlem gang leader 
as a teen-ager, underwent a powerful re- 
ligious experience that changed his life. 
Heis a graduate of Wagner College, holds 
an honorary doctoral degree and is the 
author of four books and many articles. 


He told his audience that he believes 
that society does a good job of training 
and developing managers but that leaders 
seem to emerge by accident, by hap- 
penstance, rather than by design. He de- 
fined leaders as ‘‘those who have the 
ability to influence people to move from 
one point to another and get them to like 
it. 

The qualities he thinks leaders must 
have are: a sense of who they are—‘‘They 
have solved their identity crises;’’ a sense 
of community—‘'They can act as agents 
of reconciliation and bring people to- 
gether;”’ and an ability to intercept the 
future. 


Gifts 


In memory of: 

E. Stanley Barclay to the John Lowe 
Felmeth Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Cornelis Boon and his wife Christine 
Hendrika Klaassen to The Boon- 
Klaassen Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend John Forbes to the 
Education Fund 

The Reverend Howard L. Frame 
(Class of 1935) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. Marion C. Hume to the 
Center of Continuing Education 

Richard H. Lackey to the Education 
Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer L. Macht, Sr. to 
the Arthur M. Adams Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Pauline Hanning Norse to the Schol- 
arship Fund 

Webster Sandford to the Education 
Fund 
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John G. Tokar to the Alumni Roll 
Call 

Jimmy Wilson to the Education Fund 

Honoring: 

Dr. Frederick E. Christian (Class of 
1934) to Major Mission Fund #425 

Keith Curran (Senior at PTS) to the 
Scholarship Fund 

Jerry Edward Flanigan (Class of 
1956) and Robert F. Touchton 
(Class of 1977) to the Center of 
Continuing Education 

Dr. John A. Mackay (Class of 1915) 
to the Education Fund 

James R. Neuman (Middler at PTS) 
to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Richard Nevin 
Stroman (Class of 1939) to the 
Scholarship Fund 

In recognition of: 

the 43 years of ministry of Dr. Paul 
Louis Stumpf (Class of 1930) to the 
Scholarship Fund 
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LT aisville Presidency 


I. began with a phone call from Ken- 
tucky in January. Then came months of 
discussion and prayer, and on April 27, 
1981, Dr. John M. Mulder (70B), As- 
sociate Professor of American Church 
History at Princeton Seminary, was 
elected as the seventh president of Louis- 
ville Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky. The youngest president of the 
seven United Presbyterian and four Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
seminaries at 35, he leaves Princeton after 
fourteen years as student, teacher and 
editor, beginning his new responsibilities 
on August Ist. 

John Mulder has always been a 
churchman. ‘“‘I was predestined to be a 
Presbyterian,’ he laughs, as he recalls 
boyhood days in Chicago nurtured by a 
Christian family and many active hours at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church. That 
early love for the church blossomed as he 
entered Princeton Seminary, projecting a 
future in parish ministry, religious jour- 
nalism or teaching. 

He has done all three. While in sem- 
inary, he served as Student Assistant 
Minister at the then Christ West Hope 
Presbyterian Church in suburban 
Philadelphia, now the Penn Wynne 
Presbyterian Church, and as summer 
pastor of the Rensselaerville Presbyterian 
Church in Rensselaerville, New York. 
With a degree in English from Hope Col- 
lege, his Master of Divinity degree and a 
Ph.D. in history from Princeton Univer- 
sity, Mulder entered the field of church 
history. He joined the Seminary faculty 
as Instructor in American Church History 
in 1974 and stayed, receiving appoint- 
ments to assistant and associate pro- 
fessorships in 1975 and 1980. He au- 
thored Woodrow Wilson: The Years of 
Preparation, Princeton University Press, 
1978, and co-edited with John F. Wilson, 
Religion in American History, Prentice- 
Hall, 1978. More recently he edited Our 
Life in God’s Light: Essays by Hugh T. 
Kerr, Westminster Press, 1979, and The 
Papers of David Avery, 1746-1818, 1980. 
A great source of satisfaction while at the 
Seminary has been his association with 
Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, the editor of THE- 
OLOGY TODAY. Mulder worked with 
the publication first as editorial assistant, 
and since 1974, as assistant editor. 

As president of Louisville, a seminary 





operated jointly by the United Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America and the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, Mulder looks forward 
to a new way of serving the church. 
‘*Louisville is a seminary in transition,”’ 
he reflects, ‘‘and I look forward to work- 
ing with the people there in shaping the 
institution and theological education in 
the future. I appreciate the richness and 
diversity of the history of the two 
Presbyterian denominations, and I know 
that I am going to enjoy getting to know 
the people in both churches and working 
with them.’’ He credits Dr. C. Ellis Nel- 
son, retiring after seven years as Louis- 
ville’s president, with developing a high 
level of trust between the seminary and 
the churches in an area where the pros- 
pect of church union is an accepted fact. 
The large number of Union presbyteries 
and Union churches in the Synod of the 
Mid-South, where the seminary is lo- 
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cated, weave the problems and potentials 
of a united church into the fabric of 
Louisville’s life. 


Asked about his priorities in theolo- 
gical education, Mulder lists two at the 
top. “‘I believe there must be a greater 
integration between classical theological 
understanding and the practice of minis- 
try. We must provide theological founda- 
tions for pastoral decisions—why we 
choose one act of ministry over another.”’ 
Secondly, he stresses the need to ‘‘nur- 
ture one’s own faith and the faith of others 
in the midst of the frenetic activity of our 
age. * 

His life at Princeton Seminary has tes- 
tified to these priorities. A former student 
of Mulder’s, Beverly Zink (79B), now As- 
sociate Pastor at the Neshaminy-War- 
wick Presbyterian Church, Hartsville, 
Pennsylvania, regards him as a strong 
role model for her in parish ministry. “‘He 
always was very concerned about teach- 
ing in a way that related the classroom to 
ministry in the church. I saw that in his 
own life .. . an informed knowledge of 
the history of our faith brought together 
with a concerned, sensitive practice of 
ministry. He tried to instill that in his stu- 
dents. He gave generously in his 
teaching—of himself, his time, his faith.”’ 


Will the scholar continue to teach? His 
smile reveals the depth of his love of 
teaching. *‘ Yes, I will teach and write and 
continue to contribute to my field. The 
call to Louisville will broaden my minis- 
try, give me exposure to the wider church 
family. I believe that God is once again 
intervening in my life. I was astounded 
when the church history position opened 
up for me here. I didn’t expect to be here 
for fourteen years, or to be going to 
Louisville now. My wife and I gave a 
great deal of discussion and prayer to this 
decision, and we both sense it as a call to 
ministry.” 

To follow that call, Mulder, his wife, 
Mary Margaret Hakken, and their chil- 
dren, Aaron Martin and Anna Cornelia, 
leave Princeton with mixed feelings. He 
pauses to savor the period in his life which 
is closing. ‘‘I’ll miss this place. It’s beena 
very, very happy time for us.’’ Louisville 
promises new beginnings, and we at 
Princeton Seminary will miss him and 
wish him Godspeed. 


(haapel . < 
leads \ew i 
Department a 


Barbara A. Chaapel assumed duties last 
June as Director of Seminary Relations. 
The new position centralizes responsi- 
bility for interactions among alumni, the 
Seminary, the Princeton community, and 
the public at large. Through the newly 
created office, Ms Chaapel explains, the 
Seminary will evaluate and explore im- 
ages of itself to determine “how” it will 
be represented. 





Ms Chaapel graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware; her B.A. is with dis- 
tinction in American literature. She gota 
Master of Divinity degree from Princeton 
in 1973. She has also studied at Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, and at New College of the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Academic honors include Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, and PTS’s Mary 
Long Greir Prize in Speech. 


Ordained to the Gospel ministry by the 
Presbytery of West Jersey, Ms Chaapel 
comes to Princeton from the Bryn Mawr 
Presbyterian Church of Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, where she served as as- 
sistant pastor in adult education. Before 
that, she was assistant chaplain and 
women’s counselor at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


On the Candidates Committee of both 
the Carlisle and Philadelphia Presby- 
teries, she has served as Chairperson of 
the former organization. She has been a 
member of the Synod of the Trinity’s 
Task Force on Women, the UPCUSA 
Council on women and the Church, and 
the National Association of College and 
University Chaplains of which she was 
secretary. She also belongs to the Singing 
City Choir of Philadelphia. 


Publications Manager 


Ms Chaapel will be assisted in Semi- 
nary Relations by Jacquelyn S. Mitchell, 
the new manager of publications. A Na- 
tional Merit Scholar, Ms Mitchell grad- 
uated summa cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa 
from Chatham College, Pittsburgh, and 
attended summer school in medieval ar- 
chaeology at Queen’s College, Oxford 
University, on a Heinz Summer Study 
Abroad Award. She is completing a Ph.D. 
in English at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where she was a teaching fellow; 
her dissertation is on The Cankered Muse 
of King Lear. She has written and edited 
Jefferson Medical College’s Alumni pub- 
lication as well as a biweekly newspaper, 
youth travelogue, and psychology text. A 
member of Active Poets’ Theatre, she re- 
cently gave a reading of her poetry in 
Philadelphia. 


To Pastoral Theology 


Donald E. Capps has been appointed 
Professor of Pastoral Theology. His 
Ph.D. is from the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago where he was a 
University Fellow for two years. He has 
an S.T.M. anda B.D. from Yale Divinity 
School and a B.A. with Honors in Philos- 
ophy from Lewis and Clark College. 

Prior to his appointment at Princeton, 
Dr. Capps served as Professor of Pastoral 
Care and Psychology of Religion at the 
Graduate Seminary of Phillips University 
(Enid, Oklahoma) whose Doctor of Min- 
istry Program he directed. He has also 
held academic appointments at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina where he acted 
as Chairman of the Department of Reli- 
gious Studies, at the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago where he 
chaired the Religion and Psychological 
Studies Field, and at Oregon State Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. Davis 


Davis Joins Field Ed. 


Hendricks Davis, who graduated with a 
Master of Divinity degree in 1978, is re- 
turning to Princeton as Associate Di- 
rector of Field Education. His Master of 
Social Work degree is from Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

After graduation, Davis became a psy- 
chiatric social work supervisor for a year 
and a half before joining the staff of the 
Newark Day Center as Associate Di- 
rector, Program Development. He was 
next appointed Executive Director of the 
Center’s staff of 50 employees. The 
Newark Day Center is the nation’s third 
oldest and the State of New Jersey’s old- 
est private, non-profit social agency. It 
was organized in 1803 by a group of 
Christian women in response to a sermon 
preached at Old First Presbyterian 
Church of Newark. Davis himself belongs 


Dr. Capps 


Dr. Capps has extensive experience it} 
publications. He has authored or edite¢]), 
eight books and 19 articles. Much of hit) 
published work focuses on relationships|) 
among religion, history, and psychology | 
particularly in the area of biography. H¢ 
has investigated, specifically, the lives o 
Lincoln and Newman. At present he it! 
preparing a manuscript on Newman’s) 
Irony: A Study in the Formation of Per, | 
sonality and Character. | 


In addition to his own writings, Capail 
is a book review editor for the Journal for) | 
the Scientific Study of Religion, editor foi 
Religious Studies Review, and associate) 
editor for Review of Religious Research, i 
A member of the Advisory Board oj i 
Pastoral Psychology and the Editoria i 
Board of the Journal of the American\|' 
Academy of Religion, he has alsc}) | 
refereed articles for the SSSR Monograph)! 
Series and the AAR Dissertation Series. 


He received a grant from the As. 
sociation of Theological Schools for ¢ 








for the Humanities has given him two 
awards for summer study. 


Ordained by the Lutheran Church in } 
America, Dr. Capps is married to the 
former Karen Virginia Docken. They? 
have a son. 


to that church. 

Recalling the importance of field edt 
cation to his own development at Prince. 
ton, Davis looks forward to the challenge 
of making it as informative and meaning- 
ful to other students as it was for him. | 


Mr. Davis sits on the Board of the 
Metropolitan Ecumenical Ministry, the 
Newark Emergency Services for Fami- 
lies, and the New Jersey Gerontological 
Society. He is a member of the Advisory] 
Boards of the Salvation Army of Newark) 
and WBGO, a publicly owned and run, all, 
jazz radio station. 
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Dr. Jenkins 















> First 
Vamed to 
| Weyerhaeuser 


, Daniel T. Jenkins has been named to the 
/rederick and Margaret L. Weyer- 
jaeuser Chair of Systematic Theology. 
Ars. Reuel D. Harmon, a member of the 
'TS Board of Trustees, endowed the 
chair in memory of her late husband, 
'rederick, for the purpose of bringing a 
‘istinguished Reformed theologian to the 
‘rinceton faculty. Commenting on the 
ignificance of the Chair to the Seminary, 
‘resident James I. McCord said, ‘‘Theol- 
igy is the glory of the Calvinist tradition, 
nd the Department is the hinge of the 
heological curriculum.”’ 

Dr. Jenkins, first to be named to the 
chair, delivered the Warfield Lectures at 
‘rinceton in 1975. He spoke on *‘Chris- 
ian Maturity: The Theology of Success.”’ 


| He comes from King’s College, Univer- 
ity of London, where he was Visiting 
’rofessor, and from the University of 
sussex in Brighton, where he served as 
Xeader in Religious Studies. His under- 
raduate degree is from Oxford Univer- 
ity; his Master of Arts and Bachelor of 
Jivinity degrees, from the University of 
idinburgh. A Commonwealth Fund Fel- 
ow at Union Theological Seminary from 
948-49, he holds honorary doctorates 
rom Edinburgh and Toronto. 


The author of numerous articles and 
ieveral books, including Equality and 
ixcellence (1962), The Christian Belief in 
od (1964), and The Educated Society 
1966), Dr. Jenkins is a member of the 
World Council of Churches and the The- 
ylogy Board of the National Council of 
Academic Awards of the United King- 
Jom. 


- Among the many positions he has held 
Te Resident in Religion, Bryn Mawr 
“ollege; Minister, King’s Weigh House 
“hurch, London; and Professor, Univer- 
ity of Chicago. 


_ Anative of Wales, Jenkins and his wife, 
igatha, have five children. 








Dr. Loder 


Loder 
Becomes 
Synnott 
Prolessor 


Princeton’s Board of Trustees has ap- 
pointed James E. Loder (1957B) the Mary 
D. Synnott Professor of the Philosophy of 
Christian Education. Dr. Loder, who 
joined the Princeton faculty in 1962 as an 


Professor of Ecumenics and Mission 


Samuel H. Moffet (42B), Ph. D. has 
been appointed Professor of Ecumenics 
and Mission at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

Bornin Pyengyang, Korea, Dr. Moffett 
spent two years each in Peking and Nan- 
king as a missionary. Deported from 
China in 1951, he returned to the United 
States were he served as Visiting Lec- 
turer at Princeton Seminary and Acting 
Personnel Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. In 1955, he 
went back to Korea as a missionary. 

He and his wife, Eileen, have both 
taught at the Presbyterian Theological 


Instructor, has risen through the 
academic ranks to Professor. Both his 
Th.M. and Ph.D. are from Harvard Uni- 
versity; the latter degree is in philosophy 
and history of religion. He has done post- 
doctoral work at the Menninger Founda- 
tion, the Institut Jean J. Rousseau in 
Switzerland, and Oxford University. Dr. 
Loder is the author of three books; his 
most recently published work is The 
Transforming Moment: Understanding 
Convictional Experiences. 

Thomas W. Synnott, President of the 
PTS Board from 1912-30, endowed the 
Chair in the Philosophy of Christian Ed- 
ucation. Loder explains that he focuses 
on the foundation disciplines of Christian 
Education in contrast to theory or prac- 
tice. ‘‘The foundation disciplines, espe- 
cially theology and the human sciences, 
feed into the formation of theory; that set 
of principles in turn functions as a guide to 
practice.”’ 


Dr. Moffett 





Seminary in Seoul, the largest Protestant 
theological school in Asia. Having served 
there as Dean of the Graduate School, 
Moffett was Associate President of the 
Seminary before assuming duties at 
Princeton this September. He has also 
directed the Asian Center for Theological 
Studies and Missions since 1972. One of 
his two published books, Where’er the 
Sun (1953), is a best-selling survey of mis- 
sionary work around the world. 

Dr. Moffett was educated at Wheaton 
College, Princeton Seminary, and Yale 
University. His Ph.D. is from the latter 
institution. 


Associate Director of Continuing Education 


Ronald C. White, Jr., (64B) is the new 
Associate Director of Continuing Ed- 
ucation. Vice President William H. Fel- 
meth emphasizes that White’s newly 
created position fulfills a promise made to 
Seminary supporters during a fund drive 
for the Center launched in 1976. 

White is enthusiastic over the op- 
portunities for creative service which the 
new position affords. First of all, he plans 
‘‘to do a lot of listening to alumni 


throughout the country’’ so that he can 
ascertain their continuing educational 
needs. He is exploring the possibility of 
Princeton’s conducting programs in re- 
gions far removed from seminary 
facilities. 

He is also interested in exploring pos- 
sible roles for the Seminary in the area of 
adult education—continuing education, 
in other words, for lay persons. The 
whole realm of ongoing educational pro- 

Continued on page 4 








Dr. 


Associate Director 
of Continuing Education 
Continued from page 3 


grams intrigues White. He explains that 
since the concept is only a few decades 
old, many ramifications are as yet unde- 
veloped. He wants, accordingly, to look 
at what other professions are doing to 
keep the knowledge and skills of their 
practitioners timely. White also intends 
to pose and investigate provocative 
questions about the nature of continuing 
education for ministers. ‘‘Should,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘ministers just be educated by 
ministers; or should they know something 
about science or space?”’ 


Before joining the Princeton staff in 
June, White was founding Director of the 
Whitworth Institute of Ministry, Whit- 
worth College, Spokane, Washington. An 
Associate Professor, he chaired the De- 
partment of Religion and Philosophy 
there. 


Majoring in American history, he re- 
ceived his undergraduate degree from the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
His Master of Divinity degree is from 
Princeton Seminary; and his Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees, 
from Princeton University. 


He has been the recipient of several 
fellowships including the Rider College 
Faculty Fellowship, Ford Foundation 
Dissertation Fellowship in Ethnic 
Studies, the Princeton University Re- 
search Travel Grant, the Princeton 
Theological Seminary Fellowship in 
History, and the National Presbyterian 
Theological Fellowship. A World Council 


Stewardship Book Sale 


of Churches Scholar from 1966-67, he was 
a Princeton University Fellow from 
1968-72. 

He has college and seminary teaching 
experience. A lecturer in history at Col- 
orado College in the mid 60s, he has 
taught history and religion at Princeton 
University, American studies at Rider 
College, and religion at Whitworth Col- 
lege. Chapel Assistant in the early ’70s to 
Princeton University, he has served as 
chaplain to both Rider and Whitworth. 
He has also been appointed Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Church History at San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary and the 
Graduate Theological Union. His duties 
at Princeton include teaching in the 
Center’s Programs for clergy and laity 
both at the Seminary and throughout the 
country. 

The author of a number of articles, he 
has written two books. The Social Gos- 
pel, Religion and Reform in Changing 
America, co-authored with C. Howard 
Hopkins, was published in 1976; his sec- 
ond book on The Social Gospel and Ra- 
cial Reform is being reviewed. 

The Founding President of the Martin 
Luther King Memorial Education Fund 
of Colorado Springs, he has sat on the 
Steering Committee of the Spokane 
Peace and Justice Center and the Board of 
Directors of Spokane’s Martin Luther 
King Center. 


A member of numerous church related 
committees, he has chaired the Church 
and Society Committee of the Presbytery 
of the Inland Empire, the Church and So- 
ciety Committee of the Synod of 
Alaska-Northwest (UPCUSA), and the 
Chaplains of Presbyterian-Related Col- 
leges. The only Protestant member of the 
Ecumenical Task Force of Spokane’s 
Roman Catholic Diocese, he was also a 
leader of the 1973 Ecumenical Encounter 
in Poland at the invitation of the Re- 
formed Evangelical Church and the 
Catholic Intelligentsia Club of Poland. 


Students, faculty and staff 
flocked to the Fifth Annual 
Stewardship Book Sale this 
past spring. They lined up 
at 7 a.m., one hour before 
the sale started, to espy the 
best finds. From the sale of 
donated books, $2,087.07 
was raised to support the 
libraries of Nanking Theo- 
logical College in China 
and Tainan Theological 
College in Taiwan. James 
D. Espey, a 1981 PTS grad- 
uate, browses through the 
stacks while Barbara Em- 
ory, a middler in the Master 
of Divinity program, does 
some serious buying. 
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ets at Princeton 


All Peoples’ Mission of the United 
chin Welland, Ontario, Canada. He 
s 0 taught religion at a state high school 
Budapest for a little over 23 years be- 
e retiring in 1971. 

Muzsnai’s most recent paper is en- 
| the “‘Introduction to Christian 
theology of Science,’’ which he 
s to have published. It is a mathe- 
tical and scientific view of the Bible in 
Bhich Dr. Muzsnai calls the living Bible 
ok of the living. ‘‘The book is the 
<dom of the scriptures, so the book of 
ving relates to the wisdom of the 
tures.’’ He is the author of four other 
lished books: The Only Idoletric Ani- 
nd his World (1928), The Psychol- 
f the Religious Experience (1929), 
Psychological Problems (1930), and 
Hungarian Metaphysics and Logics 





. Erzsébet Muzsnai, who holds a 
D. in history, was an instructor in 
ory and Latin at a Lutheran High 
@chool for girls in Budapest. The af- 
Bliated high school for boys produced the 

l obel Prize winner in atom physics, Dr. 

ugene Paul Wigner and other luminaries 
the biological and scientific fields. For 
ast 25 years she has served as an 
vist for the National Archives of 
ngary, until her retirement this year. 
ree out of four of the Muzsnai’s chil- 
study theology. Their eldest son, 
i@.4szl0, followed in his father’s footsteps, 

faving studied here for his Master of 

rheology. He graduated from Princeton 
feminary this year and returned to his 

fife Eva and their four-year-old daughter 
nJune. During Laszl6’s absence, his 
e substituted for him at his congrega- 
in Debrecen, Hungary. She holds a 
ee from Debrecen Theological 


#@ Istvan, the Muzsnai’s second oldest 
studying on scholarship at the 
sity of Edinburgh and New Col- 
Edinburgh, Scotland. He is fo- 
ag on a ministry for the care of the 
d, deaf and the handicapped in gen- 
|. Marta, their older daughter, is nowa 
tary at the Ecumenical Council in 


ra brief visit to the Seminary in 
he Muzsnais returned to Hungary. 


see 





Woman arny 
Doctor of Ministry 


Virginia Stout Sullivan and her son, 
Tom, graduated from Princeton Seminary 
last June. She received a Doctor of 
Ministry degree; he, a Master of Divinity. 
They are the first mother and son in the 
country to get those degrees at the same 
commencement ceremony. 


Asked to comment on that fact, Dr. 
Sullivan says that the mother-son angle is 
not as significant to her as the fact that she 
is the first woman to be admitted and the 
first woman to earn a Doctor of Ministry 
at Princeton. It was not an easy task; pi- 
oneering never is. But sitting in the back 
of Princeton University Chapel with the 
new degree in hand, Dr. Sullivan had that 
self-contained assurance of those who do 
difficult things. 


Her undergraduate degree from West 
Virginia University is in chemistry. She 
worked for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, when it was still called The Man- 
hattan Project. She went to Drew Semi- 
nary in Madison, New Jersey, when her 
four children were, she says, old enough. 
Dr. Sullivan’s husband is a physician. She 


points out the symmetry of career choice 
in the family. Her older daughter, Linda, 
has become a physician like her father; 
and the son, a minister like his mother. 

Tom occasionally preaches at his 
mother’s church in Westerly, Rhode Is- 
land. Both he and his mother have had 
commuter marriages. Because Tom’s 
wife Sheila got a job as choral director at a 
school in Massachusetts, Tom had to 
commute his last year at Seminary be- 
tween Princeton and Massachusetts. He 
doubled up on courses his fall term and 
concentrated on his Master’s thesis in 
Massachusetts during the spring. That 
thesis on The Ethics of Care of Defective 
Newborn Infants was judged the best in 
the Department of Theology; for it Tom 
was awarded a fellowship at graduation 
for further study. 


Dr. Cornelius (Neil) Sullivan practices 
medicine in Basking Ridge, New Jersey. 
A four hour drive now separates the Sul- 
livans. He spends five weekends out of 
six in Westerly, and she comes down to 
New Jersey one Sunday a month until 
Tuesday. The arrangement has, the Sul- 
livans agree, worked well for them except 
when the demands of the dissertation 
(Cultivating the Theological Under- 
standing of a Congregation by Using 
Short Stories) kept her from doing her 
share of the commuting. 


The Sullivans are adept at compromise. 
Neil was an Episcopalian and Virginia a 
Baptist; their marriage made each in def- 
erence to the other Presbyterian. With 
the Sullivans “‘religion”’ and *‘family’’ are 
interdependent experiences. Neil has 
been an elder and church trustee. Both 
sons, Tom and his older brother Chris, 
are deacons. Tom characterizes himself 
as ‘‘a son to follow in his mother’s foot- 
steps’’ because he plans to be ordained at 
her church. 


Dr. Nouwen 


Nouwen Addresses 240 Graduates 


The Reverend Dr. Henri Nouwen, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology at Yale 
Divinity School, spoke at the Seminary’s 
169th Commencement. He used John 
21:18, ‘‘Where you would rather not go,”’ 
as the text for his address. Nouwen, who 
retired from Yalein July, plans to move to 
Lima, Peru, ‘‘to enter fully into the life of 
a poor parish”’ as a guest of the Maryknoll 
missionaries. 


At the ceremonies held last June in the 
Chapel of Princeton University, 154 stu- 
dents received Master of Divinity de- 
grees; 14, Master of Arts degrees (Chris- 


tian Education); one, a Master of Arts 
degree (Theological Studies); 46, Master 
of Theology degrees; 17, Doctor of 
Ministry degrees; and eight, Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees. 

John M. Templeton, President of the 
Seminary’s Board of Trustees, delivered 
the invocation. After the conferring of 
degrees, Seminary President James I. 
McCord bid the graduates farewell and 
concluded with the benediction. 

The Seminary’s Chapel Choir was led 
by organist James H. Litton, C. F. Sea- 
brook Director of Music. 








Ministers aaa children’s books. Their 
reasons vary: to understand children, 
themselves and the world, and to help 
others understand themselves, children, 
and the world. As Dr. Freda Gardner, 
Associate Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion at PTS, explains, ‘‘First, reading chil- 
dren’s literature can sensitize an adult to 
the realities of children’s lives. A lot of 
adults feel children are less than whole 
beings, but children are whole individu- 
als, with full lives and all the dimensions 
one finds in adults’ lives. Reading chil- 
dren’s literature helps one become aware 
of the fears, hopes, likes and dislikes that 
make up kids’ worlds. Standing in the 
shoes of an eight-year-old heroine helps 
you see things her way. 


A book like Bridge to Terabithia,’’ 
Gardner explains, ‘“‘reflects an authentic 
experience that is unique in its particu- 
lars, but one that many children (and 
adults) encounter inits generalities. Itis a 
paradigm of intimacy and hope, loss of 
expectation, and confrontation with the 
reality that life is not forever. It explodes 
myths and presents the fact that all of us 
must go through this experience of loss 
over and over and over in our lives. It 
reminds us that children, too, know dev- 
astating loss. 

Saving children’s lives are as complete 
as adults,’’ Gardner maintains, “‘is not to 
romanticize them. From a Christian 
perspective, children are every bit as 
good and as evil as adults. But children’s 
lives are simpler from an adult point of 
view. Whena child stands in awe of anact 
of kindness ora flower or a rainbow, there 
seems to be a clarity of experience 
uncommon for an adult. 


One can study Erikson or Piaget or any 
other developmental psychologist, but 
reading good children’s literature makes 
the theoretical come alive. Children’s lit- 
erature complements child psychology.”’ 


The growing critical attention to chil- 
dren’s literature has accompanied the 
entry into the field of established writers 
for adults, both of which have contributed 
to the genre’s increased legitimacy and 
popularity among grown-up readers. 
While relatives and friends continue to 
buy children’s books for children, a size- 
able number of adult individuals now buy 
the same books for themselves. 


‘*Literature for children helps us get in 
touch with what has been schooled out of 
us,’ says Dr. Gardner. ‘‘The fanciful, the 
imaginative, the whimsical—that which 
mature people tend to see as secondary, 


especially people, like ministers, with ad- 
vanced degrees, for whom the cognitive 
and rational are best. 


Peter Spier is particularly gifted,’ 
Gardner says, ‘‘at picking up the whimsi- 
cal side of life, and he does it so simply 
and directly that both children and adults 
can understand what he is saying. For 
example,’’ Gardner continues, “‘never in 
all my years of knowing about the flood 
did I ever think of Noah having to sweep 
out the ark! And never till I saw Peter 
Spier’s drawings of the water getting 
higher and higher did I realize that all the 
other animals were left, and that they 
drowned! He addresses the realities of 
life. I hate the phrase ‘bottom line,’ but 
that’s what it is.”’ 


Barbara Cohen’s The Binding of Isaac, 
told from the point of view of an aged 
Isaac to his grandson, adds a new dimen- 
sion to this fairly puzzling, not to say ter- 
rifying, biblical story. Mildred Taylor’s 
Roll of Thunder, Hear My Cry offers a 
moving and enlightening portrayal of a 
black family during the Depression; it is a 
story that does more to inform the reader 
about the experience of white racism than 
many an adult book on the subject. This 
book won the Newbery Award for ex- 
cellence in children’s literature. 


It seems that the best children’s books 
present truths in a simple, clear, direct 
and uncommercial way. In addition, they 
can often be read in one sitting, a fact 
worth noting for professional people who 
feel they ‘“‘have no time to read.”’ 


Besides providing entertainment and 
education, children’s books can help a 
minister with his or her congregants. Dr. 
Gardner explains, ‘“There is a category of 
children’s literature designed to help par- 
ents understand what their child is going 
through; these books can be the basis of 
conversation with an individual or in a 
class setting.’’ Lisa and Her Soundless 
World, Two Homes to Live In, and My 
Grandpa Died Today are ina series from 
Human Sciences Press. Many other 
books will help parents understand a 
child’s experiences by providing the 
words to deal with them. 


‘‘These kinds of books,’’ Gardner 
points out, ‘‘may keep one from gen- 
eralizing from personal experience, 
which we all tend to do too much. I often 
hear people say, ‘“‘There’s so much to 
know, it’s paralyzing.’ But ministry isn’t 
a Call to give answers; it’s a call to be with 
people in their experiences and to give 
witness to the Gospel, which itself gives 


SSonristion Ed. Professor Talks Children’s Books 


expression and interpretation to all as- 
pects of human life. 


For example, the loss of dreams or sep- 


aration from the source of love keeps 
cropping up ina variety of ways through- 


out one’s life. There are a thousand ways 


to express the loss of dreams; the more 
we read, the more we recognize this. We 
needn’t be afraid of knowing, or be re- © 
luctant to be exposed to experience. The ~ 


exposure helps us be more sensitive.”’ 


Some retellings of Bible stories are — 
popular, as are religious folktales, suchas — 
The Little Friar Who Flew, Why Noah ~ 
Chose the Dove, Elijah the Slave, and ~ 
Giant at the Ford. Gardner agrees that © 
‘there are contemporary stories, true to) 
the richness of the Bible, which are built | 
on careful recognition of biblical truths. ~~ 
Jacob Have I Loved, this year’s Newbery | 
is one. It is about the |! 
struggles of twin sisters. Part of the valid- — )itl 
ity of the Bible is that itis full of authentic — |K 
stories by real people trying to make | 
sense of their experience. Real people  |#é 
today telling similar stories are alsotrying | 
to make sense of experience. I’m not ~ 
‘‘of those Hy 
books in which truth is twisted tomakea — |) 
cute story! Almost anybody who has any | 


Award winner, 


speaking,’’ Gardner says, 


religious sophistication or aesthetic 


sensibility can tell when a story is con- ~ IN 
trived to sell rather than represent reality 


through biblical witness. 


Many non-biblical stories,’ Gardner 
adds, ‘have a recognizably theological 


dimension. The Chronicles of Narnia is |} 
an obvious one, but there are others as © 


well, with persistent themes of one’s re- 
lationship to God and each other. Dr. 
Seuss, who’s been called ‘the home 
theologian,’ consistently deals with the 
nature and value of persons.”’ 


Amos and Boris is a tale of lasting 
friendship; The Courage of Sarah Noble, 
a story of a young pioneer girl who acts 
with dignity and compassion ina situation 
of hardship; My Grandson Lew, a mother 
and son’s shared memories of the boy’s 
grandfather. In Cornrows, mother and 
grandmother tell a child and her brother 
colorful stories of the history of the hair- 
style, as they braid her, and then his, hair. 
William’s Doll tells of a boy who wants a 
doll and how he finally gets it. ““Any one 
of these could be used by a minister,”’ 
Gardner says, ‘‘with a parishioner or a 
group, todiscuss anissue or make a point. 
If a story is real to children, they will 
know what it means. The better the story, 
the better the lesson will be learned.”’ 
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_ Princetonians joined seminarians from 
across the United States for the first No 
Root of Bitterness conference, held at 
Fairmount Presbyterian Church of 
‘Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Their hope that 
United Presbyterian seminary students 
‘would ‘ ‘be able to find strength and unity 
§ through their diversity’’ was realized with 
9 this event. 

_ The brainchild of McCormick Theo- 
‘logical Seminary student Tim Anderson, 
‘No Root of Bitterness was designed to 
bridge theological and ideological gaps 
between seminary students. It was pre- 
dominantly a student event—student 
§ planned with student leadership. During 
skits, plenary sessions, small group dis- 
cussions, workshops, lectures, and wor- 
ship services, students, who came to the 
‘symposium from 13 seminaries, com- 
‘municated their concerns and visions of 
their future ministries. 

Pastor of the Fairmount Church, the 
Reverend Henry Anderson, or Hank as 
he prefers to be called, contributed the 
first $1000.00 from the church’s dis- 
-cretionary fund. Other contributions 
-came from the Vocation Agency of the 
| United Presbyterian Church, a Missouri 

_church, and students’ home churches. 
_ Guest speakers gave perspectives on 
_the present situation of today’s churches. 
Dr. Howard Rice, Moderator of the Gen- 
“eral Assembly in 1979-80, was a member 
of a panel consisting of Dr. Carolyn Olds, 
Director of Christian Education at Fair- 
“mount Presbyterian Church; Mr. Kent 
Organ, Executive Presbyter for the 
F Western Reserve Presbytery; and Mr. 
‘Matt Welde, Executive Director of Pres- 
byterians United for Biblical Concerns. 
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No Root of Bitterness 
Among Students 


According to the April-June 1981 issue 
of Presbyterian Communique, Dr. Rice 
focused on the United Presbyterian 
Church as one that is ‘‘presently 
frightened by controversy.’’ He contin- 
ued by setting forth ten dreams or goals 
for the future, which advocate a church 
with less structure and more biblical 
preaching. 

Dr. Carolyn Olds expressed her belief 
that the shape of ministry ‘‘should be 
more centered and grounded in Christ,”’ 
through the use of Christian discipline. 
This discipline includes almsgiving, 
prayer, meditation, fasting, and simple 
living. ‘‘We should be what we believe,’ 
declared Olds. 

Mr. Matt Welde and Mr. Kent Organ 
both called for a deeper level of spiri- 
tuality. Organ, while stating his views on 
the ‘piety versus activism issue,’ said that 
‘“‘the problem with the United Presby- 
terians is not that they are too ‘pietistic’ 
or ‘activistic,’ but that they are guilty of 
too much passivity.’ He asserted that a 
phony dichotomy was created between 
piety and activism. 


According to the Synod of the Coven- 
ant’s Communique (May-June, 1981), 
Welde said that, ‘‘our first task is to be in 
touch with our Creator, and then we can 
move into creation, into social order, 
where we become revolutionaries in the 
name of Christ.’’ That Bible study and 
prayer are energy fonts possibly leading 
to revolutionary action was greeted by 
the students with enthusiasm. 

The following proposal was over- 
whelmingly elected by the students as a 
means of change within their seminaries, 
in the belief that they ‘‘must get their own 





Seminary students wait for 
transport to No Root of 
Bitterness Conference in Ohio. 


spiritual house in order before taking on 
the world.” In key sentences, excerpted 
from the Communique, it stated: 


We, the participants in the No Root 
of Bitterness conference are committed 
to ministering responsibly in our soci- 
ety. To this end, we are called to work 
for the change of an educational system 
that perpetuates a ministry based on 
false consciousness by denying the ra- 
cism, classism and sexism which char- 
acterized the history of our institutions. 

We are aware of our responsibility as 
seminarians for enabling transforma- 
tion within the church. As an essential 
means to this end, we seriously urge 
renewed attention to the development 
of the spiritual life of the body, in order 
that our institutions and ministries may 
reflect the life-giving nature of Christ’s 
love. 


‘‘That no root of bitterness spring up, 
and by it the many be defiled’ (Hebrews 
12:15) was the purpose of the symposium. 
Because it ended on such a positive 
chord, another No Root of Bitterness 
Conference will be held in 1982, reported 
Jean Shaw, a Master of Divinity middler 
at PTS. She and Fred Lyon worked on the 
conference’s Design Committee. Alvyn 
Haywood, a Master of Divinity middler at 
Princeton Seminary, will serve as chair- 
person, and Daniel Rift, also a middler, 
will be treasurer next year. 
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In memory of: 

The Reverend Robert B. Berger 
(Class of 1932) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Russell J. Clinchy to 
the Education Fund 

The Reverend Thomas C. Davies 
(Class of 1940) to establish the 
Thomas C. Davies Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. Henry Snyder Gehman, Profes- 
sor Emeritus, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to the Scholarship Fund and 
the Current Scholarship Fund 

George Evan Harer and Lou Anna 


Harer by investment in the 


Princeton Seminary Fund 

The Reverend Joseph MacCarroll 
(Class of 1935) to the Hodge Hall 
Fund 

S. McDowell Martin to the Educa- 
tion Fund 

Allen Ross Murphy to the Lacy 
Family Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Berrea Sawtelle to the Education 
Fund 

S.S. Skelton to the Scholarship Fund 





The Reverend Dr. Robert Markwick 
Skinner (Class of 1934) to the 
Center of Continuing Education 

Ruth Elvina Story to the Education 
Fund 

The Reverend John B. Tavaglione to 
the Education Fund 

Aubrey Wallace to the Education 
Fund 


In honor of: 


The Reverend Beverly J. Leach 
(Class of 1979) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Stephen P. Mitchell 























































































































(Class of 1978) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Charles S. Web- 
ster (Class of 1941) to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

The Reverend Kenyon J. Wildrick 
(Class of 1958) to the Education 
Fund 


In recognition of: 


The 25th anniversary of the gradua- 
tion of Shirley Postlethwaite Bird 
(Class of 1956E) to the Education 
Fund 


In gratitude for: 
The use of Speer Library toward the 


purchase of books for Speer Li- 
brary 


In appreciation of: 


Service to the First United Presby- 
terian Church of Aberdeen, 
Washington, by its pastors the 
Reverends S. Charles Shangler 
(Class of 1940), 1943-51, James F. 
Moore (Class of 1942), 1951-59, 
Bertram H. Rutan (Class of 1953), 
1960-79, and John Adam Fischer 
(Class of 1973), since 1980, to the 
Current Scholarship Fund 
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Major Mission Fund 
Supports Seminary Pastor 


With the opening of classes for the 1981- 
82 academic year at Princeton Seminary, for 
the first time students, faculty and staff ar- 
rived on campus to find a full-time pastor to 
provide for their spiritual nurture and pastor- 
al care. Because of support from the Major 
Mission Fund of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA for an initial three year 
period, Seminary officers have been able to 
appoint the Reverend Robert E. Sanders to 
fill the newly-created position of Pastor to 
the Seminary. 


The Seminary community has eagerly 
awaited such a pastor. Current students and 
alumni/ae have joined in expressing the con- 
cern that faith development and spiritual 
growth be at the center of seminary life. 
‘*Christian nurture of persons who teach and 
study at a theological seminary is essential to 
the ministry of the church,”’ said an alumnus 
of Mr. Sanders’ appointment. ‘‘We have 
hoped for a seminary pastor to guide and di- 
rect this nurture for several years.”’ 


As the size of the student body at Prince- 
ton has increased and residences have be- 
come more scattered, students and their fam- 


The Reverend Robert E. Sanders 





ilies have asked for pastoral care and home 
and dormitory visitation. For seminarians 
today spiritual wholeness and participation 
in a loving community have high priority. 
These needs, met for laypersons in local 
congregations, are met in part by members 
of the faculty and staff and student deacons. 
But Mr. Sanders’ arrival has focused, deep- 
ened and enhanced the ministry of pastoral 
care. 


With certain differences, Mr. Sanders’ du- 
ties are comparable to those of a pastor in a 
local congregation. He preaches in the Semi- 
nary Chapel, visits in the dormitories, 
teaches Bible study groups, conducts re- 
treats, and provides counseling and voca- 
tional guidance. In addition, he serves as a 
role model, demonstrating how a Christian 
minister lives and works. 


Robert Sanders brings strong leadership in 
the local church to his new position. He 
served pastorates in Utica, New York, and 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Most recently, he 
served as Senior Minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Not new to Princeton’s campus, he gradu- 
ated with the Bachelor of Divinity degree in 
1955 and worked from 1957-1961 as Admin- 
istrative Assistant to the President, serving 
under both Dr. John A. Mackay and Dr. 
James I. McCord. 

Already a familiar and welcome face on 
campus, Sanders radiates his genuine affec- 
tion for students and his commitment to pas- 
toral ministry. A typical day finds him con- 
versing with students on the chapel steps 
after morning worship, lunching with sev- 
eral married students in the dining hall, visit- 
ing a seminarian in the hospital, meeting 
with student deacons and stopping by a dor- 
mitory “‘get together’ in the evening. 

Of seminarians at Princeton, Sanders says, 
‘‘T have been impressed by the intellectual 
calibre of our students and their strong inter- 
est in the parish ministry. They are keenly 
aware of the necessity for renewal in the life 
of the parish church and for increased effec- 
tiveness of congregations in basic Christian 
mission.’’ Because of his own commitment 


(Continued on page 7) 





The Reverend Claude Kilgore 


The Association of Black Seminarians at 
Princeton sponsored ‘‘A Black Presbyte- 
rians United Day’’ in October. The confer- 
ence theme was ‘‘Prelude to 1982: A Year 
of Celebration.”’ The Association called on 
all Presbyterians to join together in cele- 
bration of pluralism in the denomination as 
the 175th anniversary of the oldest Black 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
approaches. First African Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia began in May of 
1807. 


In the 1850’s, Black Presbyterian minis- 
ters formed coalitions with their Congrega- 
tional counterparts to contend against slav- 
ery and other forms of institutional racism. 
In 1894 the Afro-American Presbyterian 
Council was founded in Philadelphia. It 
became the Presbyterian Council of the 
North and West in 1947. Ten years later, 
anticipating church integration, the Coun- 
cil went out of existence. In 1964 Con- 
cerned Presbyterians was organized in rec- 
ognition of the variance between Black 
expectations of integration and White reali- 
ties. Four years later Black Presbyterians 
United (BPU) became the latest in the suc- 
cession of organizations dating back to the 
1850’s which have striven for equality 
within the church. BPU encompassed the 
more limited Concerned Presbyterians by 
calling all Black clergy to join. 


The focus of BPU day at Princeton was 
on a panel discussion moderated by the 
Reverend J. Jerome Cooper of the Berean 
United Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia. Participants included the Reverend 
Clarence Cave of the UPCUSA Office of 
Black Mission Development, the Reverend 
Carroll Jenkins of the Synod of the Pied- 
mont, the Reverend Vernon McGowan of 
the Martin Luther King United Presbyte- 
rian Church in Paterson, New Jersey, Drs. 
Bob Washington and Emily Gibbs of the 
New York Theological Seminary and the 
Reverend Gilbert McKenzie of the Wither- 
spoon Street United Presbyterian Church in 
Princeton. BPU President, the Reverend 
Claude Kilgore, preached at the evening 
worship service. 





Alumnus Dies with Sadat 


On October 6, 1981, Americans witnessed 
with the rest of the world the shocking trag- 
edy of the assassination of President Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt. For the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary family, the loss was also a per- 
sonal one. On the reviewing stand with Sadat 
was Bishop Samuel, a 1955 graduate of the 
Seminary and one of five clerics appointed 
by Sadat to govern Coptic Christian affairs 
in Egypt. Sitting beside the Egyptian Presi- 
dent as the chief Coptic representative at the 
ceremonies, he was killed in the shooting. 


Immediately, calls and letters reached the 
Seminary from alumni/ae who had known 
the Bishop as Father el Souriany Makary 
during his time in Princeton. A young Coptic 
priest, he came to the United States in 1954 
to attend the second meeting of the World 
Council of Churches in Evanston, Illinois. 
The decision to come was a struggle, for he 
had heard little good about Americans, and 
at first he could not interest his church in 
sending him. Persevering until permission 
was granted, he found at the meeting fertile 
ground for his commitment to dialogue 
among Christians from different parts of the 
world. Interested in both the Sunday School 
movement in the American churches and the 
growing ecumenical movement worldwide, 
he determined to stay in the United States 
and entered Princeton Seminary to study 
Christian education, the first Coptic priest to 
study here. He graduated with the Master of 
Religious Education degree in 1955. 


During that year in Princeton, Bishop 
Samuel made many friends. Fellow alumnus 
Harold H. Oliver, now Professor of New 
Testament and Theology at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, met him while 
studying Coptic, and they soon developed 
close ties which continued after Samuel re- 
turned to Egypt in their yearly exchange of 
Christmas greetings. Dr. Oliver remembers 
him as ‘‘a faithful shepherd and a true Egyp- 
tian.” 

Mrs. Eileen Moffett, wife of Dr. Samuel 
H. Moffett, Professor of Mission and Ecu- 
menics at the Seminary, was a classmate of 
Bishop Samuel, receiving her Master of Re- 
ligious Education degree with him in 1955. 
Having returned from Lebanon just before 





Bishop Samuel 


her enrollment at Princeton, Mrs. Moffett re- 
calls that Bishop Samuel learned that she had 
been in Lebanon and came immediately to 
introduce himself and share impressions of 
the Middle East. On another occasion, she 
knew a young American woman who was 
dating a Muslim and asked Bishop Samuel 
for advice he might give her about bridging 
the two cultures. Samuel insisted that the 
three of them sit down together to discuss the 
situation and offered kind and continuing 
support to the young woman. “‘It was in his 
nature to be gentle and loving,’’ says Mof- 
fett. ‘“‘His was truly a humble spirit. I have 
the highest regard for his life and felt like 
weeping when I heard of his death.”’ 


Throughout the brief year at Princeton, 
Bishop Samuel took every possible opportu- 
nity to acquaint himself with American 
Christians, traveling to denominational cen- 
ters to study curricula, participate in summer 
youth conferences, and visit church groups 
in order that he might more fully understand 
their creeds and structures. When he re- 
turned to Egypt after his graduation, it was 
with a strong commitment to deepen and en- 
large the Christian education program in the 
Coptic Church. 

He took with him, too, a renewed sense of 
the importance of ecumenical dialogue. 
What had been there as a seed in his decision 
to journey halfway around the world to be 
present at the World Council of Churches 
Assembly was nurtured by his theological 
education at Princeton Seminary and his re- 
lations there with Christians from many 
parts of the world, and grew into a deep love 


(Continued on page 7) 





Senior Patrick E. McCoy says he’s from 
‘‘the buckle of the Bible belt.’’ He grew up: 
in Muskogee, Oklahoma, and attended the 
State University in Stillwater, where he grad- 
uated with a Bachelor of Science degree in 


wildlife ecology research. As McCoy de- | 


scribes his evolving relationship to his faith, 
the key experience is of tolerance and intol- 
erance. 


‘“‘T saw a lot of intolerance when I was 
growing up,’’ McCoy explains of his adoles- 
cent turning away from Christianity. ‘‘ You 
have to live in that part of the country to 
appreciate what it’s like. My folks belonged 
to a small country church—Methodist.’’ He 


now attributes his early disillusionment to > 


his own “‘unrealistic expectations’’ of a 


small, rural congregation—‘‘maybe 30 peo- ; 
ple on a good Sunday’’—led by a lay pastor | 


who had little or no training. 
By the time McCoy matriculated to Okla- 


homa State, he was ‘‘an agnostic leaning to- | 


wards atheism. The church didn’t mean any- 


thing to me,”’ he recalls. “‘Its theology | 


seemed out-of-date, out-of-touch; I preferred 
existentialism and socialism. I focused on 
man in his social and natural contexts. I had 
given up on the spiritual.”’ 


‘*A serious environmentalist,’’ he ob- | 
serves, “‘gets put out with humanity and its | 


wanton destruction of nature.’’ His concern 


for the environment eventually led him to | 


grow disillusioned with the postures associ- 
ated with secular humanism. His studies 
gave him a keen appreciation of man’s de- 
structiveness without offering any redeeming 
context. ‘“‘There was just nothing in the so- 
cial sciences to stand on,”’ he exclaims, re- 
calling the acuteness of his frustration. 

He credits his wife, Rebecca, as the stim- 
ulus for his return to the church. They’ve 
been married now for six years. Though they 
went to the same junior high and high 
schools, they didn’t meet until college; and 


that meeting occurred their first day on| 


campus in Stillwater. 


‘‘Becky,’’ Pat explains, “‘was and still is a 
staunch Presbyterian. She made me promise 


to attend, just once, a college fellowship.”’ It | 


took the somewhat stubborn McCoy a whole 
year before he fulfilled his promise to the 
woman he would later marry. What he dis- 
covered at that fellowship meeting was that 
he could ask questions and make what 
seemed like heretical comments from the 
vantage of his small town, Bible belt up- 
bringing. He had the opportunity to voice his 
doubts about bodily resurrection, the divinity 
of Christ and, says the one time social scien- 
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tist with much emphasis, ‘‘miracles.’’ The 


people at the fellowship didn’t really attempt 


‘to answer the questions; McCoy realizes in 


retrospect that he didn’t in fact need ‘‘an- 


® swers’’ but the freedom to question. What 


eventually happened was that the interper- 


sonal dynamics within the group led him to 


see ‘‘the content and meaning behind the ac- 


‘tivities of this man, Jesus.”’ 


When McCoy married, he joined the First 
Presbyterian Church in Stillwater and subse- 
quently became a deacon. For four years he 


/worked with the church’s youth group. He 


’ 


explains that the “‘open,’’ non-partisan at- 


- mosphere there enabled him to work his way 
, through his doubts—to provide, in effect, his 
; own answers to his earlier questions. The ex- 


perience of tolerance nurtured his faith. 


The McCoys stayed in Stillwater after 


_ graduation because Becky was offered a job. 
Pat then got one on the local paper. He 
started out as a copy setter and worked his 


way into a spot as a photojournalist. In ef- 
fect, he wrote copy and took pictures for as- 


 signments nobody else wanted ‘‘for six long 
_ months.’’ That meant that he worked many 
nights. In his three years on the paper (with 
an average daily circulation of 10,000), he 


covered the police, fire, city government, 
school board, and university beats. He also 


_ produced photo features and did spot news 


coverage. 


The latter assignment strengthened his 
faith. ‘“‘Seeing a lot of fatalities made me 
wonder about the meaning of death, and that 
made me think about the meaning of life. 
Then, too, Becky and IJ tried, as newlyweds, 
to take our faith seriously; we tried to figure 


out as a couple what God had in mind for 





us.’” Of “‘the call’’ itself, McCoy says that 
‘“‘a certain awareness came about in prayer 
that what I ought to do was enter the parish 
ministry.” 

He then started talking to people in the 
church about a vocation. ‘“‘They discour- 
aged me,”’ he recalls; “‘they emphasized the 
long hours, low pay, physical and emotional 
drain, and the overall frustration of doing a 
job never done. So,”’ he concludes, ‘‘it took 
awhile before I responded to the call.”’ 


Finally a job offer forced the decision. A 
non-profit, wild life group approached Mc- 
Coy about his being their information offi- 
cer. “‘I would have done a little lobbying,”’ 
he explains, ‘‘and produced a magazine and 
brochures. I decided then if I got into semi- 
nary I would go.”’ 


He looked forward to coming to Princeton 





because he knew so little of East Coast cul- 
ture. He confesses that his greatest adjust- 
ments involved learning to negotiate New 
Jersey traffic circles which he calls ‘‘jug 
handles.’”’ 

Of his academic training, he says simply 
and forcefully, “‘The Bible came alive for 
me as have the basic confessions of the faith. 
The historical-critical method has added so 
much to my understanding.”’ 


Asked how he has changed at Princeton, 
McCoy says, “‘In some ways, I’ve grown 
more orthodox. My wife reminds me of the 
time when I asked an Oklahoma State pro- 
fessor in class why we were studying John 
Calvin in humanities.’’ Smiling ruefully at 
the reversals of spiritual development, he ex- 
plains that he’s just finished a course with 
Dr. Edward Dowey (PTS Professor of the 
History of Christian Doctrine) on Calvin. 


McCoy’s feeling for nature persists. He 
still goes backpacking and canoeing in New 
Jersey as he used to in Oklahoma. Even 
more pronounced is his continued interest in 
photography. As student administrative as- 
sistant to the Speech Studios’ Director of In- 
structional Media, Wayne Whitelock, he 
schedules and oversees much of the Semi- 
nary’s photography. Among the major inno- 
vations he’s helped to engineer is “‘the 
adaptation of a Polaroid film holder to a 
crown graphic 4 X 5 camera in order to im- 


Pat McCoy 





prove the quality of that most celebrated of 
annual photo assignments—the Seminary 
Directory. In less technical terms, the 
speediness of Polaroid film is joined to the 
enhanced reproduction of studio portraiture. 
As McCoy says, recalling some of the less 
than satisfactory images of Seminary per- 
sonalities in the past, “‘the point is to mini- 
mize the number of mushroom noses.”’ 


McCoy really looks forward to his first 
call to a parish church and admits that he and 
his wife would like to move nearer to their 
families in Oklahoma. He likes the heated 
theological discussions that now occur when 
he visits his parents. They have become in- 
terested in the charismatic movement. His 
sister, a member of a Baptist church, is mar- 
ried to a licensed Methodist minister who, 
McCoy explains, is part way through semi- 
nary. 

Given the comprehensiveness of his de- 
nominational exposure, McCoy, asked why 
Presbyterianism particularly suits him, as- 
serts with all the forcefulness of a self- 
evident proposition, “‘I’m an orderly per- 
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son. 























Our Gilt from the Past to the Future 





The ‘‘waif of the campus’’ will not be that 
for very long now but will resemble Cinder- 
ella when those directing the campaign for 
the Tennent Fund succeed in achieving the 
goal of four million dollars. The Board of 
Trustees of Princeton Seminary has ap- 
proved both the renovation plans for the Ten- 
nent Campus and the conducting of the drive 
for the renovation of five buildings on the 
Tennent Campus. Dr. David B. Watermuld- 
er, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, has been named as 
head of the National Campaign Committee 
and Dr. Laird H. Simons, Jr., an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church of Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, will be the vice-chairman. 

The Tennent Campus, which faces on 
Stockton Street, is two blocks away from the 





old campus on Mercer Street. The Tennent 
Campus buildings were originally used for a 
boys’ preparatory school and were built in 
the 1920s. The Gymnasium, the last of the 
buildings, was built in 1929, but was never 
fully completed after the onset of the Great 
Depression. A generous gift from Mrs. 
George H. Whiteley of York, Pennsylvania, 
enabled the Seminary to secure it as a gym- 
nasium when the Seminary purchased the 
campus during World War II. At that time 
North and South Halls were renovated to be 
used as apartments to accommodate the post- 
war need for married student housing. Ten- 
nent Hall became a women’s dormitory, and 
the School of Christian Education, its 
Reigner Reading Room, and several faculty 
offices occupied the center hall between the 


two apartment buildings. After more than 
fifty years of hard and continuous use, the 
basic structures remain sound, but lack much 
in terms of modern safety requirements and 
reasonable comfort and convenience. 


Still more critical is the need for additional 
satisfactory married student housing. Even 
with the purchase of what is now the Char- 
lotte Rachel Wilson Apartment Complex on 
U.S. Route #1, the Seminary has not been 
able to provide apartment space for the 
growing number of students who have mar- 
ried before coming here to begin their studies 
for the ministry. The proportion of the mar- 
ried student population has increased dra- 
matically in recent years, and the rapid 
escalation of rental prices in the Princeton 
area has made that option too costly for 
most. Many couples now must live in single 
rooms in the dormitories and Tennent Hall, 
without separate kitchen facilities or ade- 
quate living space. Even the apartments in 
North and South Hall are in a number of 
cases little more than single rooms. Tradi-: 
tionally many of our married international 
students live in these halls because of their 
proximity to downtown shopping for those 
without automobiles. This has often meant a 
family of three or four living in very 
cramped quarters. 

Renovation plans call for all present apart- 
ments to be increased in size, and for the 
rooms of Tennent Hall to be made into self- 
contained apartments complete with kitchen 
and bathroom facilities. A total of 13 new 
apartments will be available, in addition to 
making the present 27 more serviceable. A 
number of fire safety features will be added, 
including fireproof stairwells, and these will 
be accomplished with very little change in 
the exterior appearance of these handsome 
buildings. 

Whiteley Gymnasium and its two apart- 
ments will be extensively remodeled to pro- 
vide more usable athletic facilities and a 
much more energy-efficient operation. At 
present, space once intended for a pool is 
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boarded over and used as storage space for 
equipment and unused and duplicate collec- 
tions from Speer Library. The basketball 
court is in good condition and used regu- 
larly, but other facilities are in poor repair or 
not properly equipped. 

The Seminary must move on these proj- 
ects while there is yet time, for there is much 
wisdom in the old saying, *‘ You can’t cheat a 
building.’ There is great risk in allowing 
further deterioration, and much to be gained 
in the way of safety and welfare of our stu- 
dents in undertaking this challenging task. 


The name Tennent given to the campus 
and to its most important building is derived 
from the Reverend William Tennent who 
came to this country in 1716. In 1726 he 
founded a school, erecting a simple log 
building to house the training of candidates 
for the Gospel ministry. The term ‘‘Log 
College’’ was apparently a term of derision 
given to Tennent’s school by his detractors 
quick to be scornful of so humble a setting. 
Yet the alumni of this school, which lasted 
less than 20 years, went on to found nu- 
merous colleges as well as to be influential 
pastors during the Colonial and Revolution- 


The Tennent Campus. 


ary War periods. 

Tennent’s name was given almost two cen- 
turies later to the Philadelphia School for 
Christian Workers which prepared women 
for professional service in the Church. As 
the result of an action of the General Assem- 
bly in 1943, the school was closed and its 
program and assets were entrusted to Prince- 
ton Seminary which purchased the Hun 
School campus for a new School of Christian 
Education. The Seminary then named the 
campus for William Tennent with his strong 
emphasis on specially trained and educated 
leadership for the Church. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
renovation relates to its historical overtones. 
Architect’s plans call for moving the School 
of Christian Education and its Reigner Read- 
ing Room from the center hall to the first 
floor of Tennent Hall. There, more spacious 
classrooms and offices will be fitted into the 
area surrounding the lovely but seldom used 
lounge. This move will place the successor 
to Tennent College back in the building 
named for the person who was the moving 
spirit for both, William Tennent. And thus 
the Tennent tradition continues. 
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During the year of 1982 along with 
alumni/ae, friends of Princeton Seminary, 
individuals, congregations and foundations 
will be invited to share in giving to the Ten- 
nent Fund. Pledges may be made for any 
length of time up to five years with the main 
effort being focused in 1982 to 1984. Match- 
ing gifts may be secured from many com- 
panies to aid this project. Gifts and pledges 
should be made to Princeton Theological 
Seminary and designated for “‘The Tennent 
Fund.’ Remember that the Fund will pro- 
vide: 


New and spacious quarters for the 
School of Christian Education; 


Additional safe, convenient apartments 
for married students; 


Resources for the completion and reno- 
vation of the Whiteley Gymnasium 
(to be under way by the end of this 
year because of the anonymous mil- 
lion dollar gift!). 

Further information will be in the next is- 
sue of The Spire. We invite you to partici- 
pate with us. We need your help as the Ten- 
nent tradition continues. 








““Inclusive’’ play requires cooperation; a line of al- 
ternating prone bodies enables the passing of the 
earth ball. 


Worship, Not Work 


Last summer two PTS students, Marcia 
Thomas and senior Jim Hill, interned in a 
program called ‘‘Whistle.’’ It exemplifies 
the fairly new concept of recreational minis- 
try which recognizes and makes central use 
of the fact that worship ranks among what 
Americans have come to call their “‘leisure 
time activities.”’ 

**Whistle’’ is sponsored by the Joint Pro- 
gram Agency of Pennsylvania’s Lehigh and 
Lackawanna Presbyteries. Last summer four 
seminarians worked as interns setting up and 
implementing the Whistle ministry. In addi- 
tion to the PTS students, Denise Beltzner 
(program co-ordinator) and Ken Foust of 
Gordon Conwell Theological Seminary in 
Boston participated. All the students re- 
ceived field education credit for their work; 
the Reverend H. Wilson Scott, Chairman of 
the Joint Program Agency, and Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Lehighton, 
Pennsylvania, acted as field ed. supervisor. 

The “‘whistle’’ itself functions as a symbol 
signifying three things—notice, warning, 
and action. In other words, the blowing of a 
whistle calls attention, first of all, to the in- 
novative approach of a ministry which em- 
phasizes that worship is a recreative activity 
and that play is the process whereby a person 
re-creates—literally ‘‘makes new’’ himself 
or herself. By extension, the Christian player 
ideally reaches through play that state of 
communion with God which we call 
‘““grace’’ so that he or she is truly ‘‘recre- 
ated”’ in the image of a loving and forgiving 
God. 

The symbol of the whistle also serves as a 
warning about the misuses of leisure espe- 
cially flagrant in U.S. culture; and finally, as 
‘‘a call to action’’ that we use play as the 
spiritually recreative medium God intended. 

We do indeed ‘‘work’’ at play. Little 
league baseball has long since come to repre- 
sent the wholesale abuse of play. Parents 
have co-opted the sport and made the perfor- 
mances of their children channels for the 
gratification of their own egos. What is lost 
are the fun and joy—the quintessentially rec- 
reative aspects of play. In fact, as Whistle 


interns point out, our national motto is better 
represented by the phrase, “‘We’re number 
one,’’ than, “‘In God we trust.”’ 


Interestingly, all of the Whistle interns are 
athletes who have come to recognize first- 
hand the widespread abuse of play. Marcia 
Thomas, for instance, was a physical educa- 
tion teacher in a Pennsylvania high school 
before coming to Princeton to study for a 
Master of Divinity degree. She explains that 
she grew more and more appalled with the 
psychologically destructive dynamics of 
sport in school athletic programs, all the 
more disturbing for the fact that play and 
sport are supposed to be constructive vehi- 
cles: 

Perhaps the most compelling insight of the 
Whistle ministry relates to identity—the ex- 
perience of personal worth—and the funda- 
mentally destructive tendencies of competi- 
tion. ‘‘When we are growing up,’’ Denise 
Beltzner points out, ‘““we learn who we are in 
terms of what we can do.”’ The process of 
ascribing worth to the self on the basis of 
performance continues so that by adulthood 
work instead of worship becomes the pri- 
mary determinant of personal identity; a per- 
son defines himself or herself, in effect, as 
an isolated doer rather than in relationship to 
the deity. 

One of the really intriguing aspects of this 
observation is its focus on the corruption of 
the work ethic. Max Weber’s seminal work, 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capi- 
talism, has long since argued that reforma- 
tion theology—by switching the emphasis 
from justification through works to justifica- 
tion by faith alone—enabled capitalists to 
construe the realm of work in terms of pro- 
ductivity instead of redemption—i.e., earth- 
ly as opposed to spiritual accomplishment. 
The Whistle ministry suggests that we have 
in turn come to think of ourselves so much as 
doers that we no longer clearly recognize 
that we are, who we are, in Christ. Whistle 
in effect reiterates the Calvinist position that 
heaven is not a matter of our work anymore 
than it is a matter of our works. 


Emphasizing the point of view that all 
players have equal worth radically alters 
sport from a competitive to a cooperative ac- 
tivity, and that emphasis on the equal worth 
of individual players is fundamental to ‘‘the 
Whistle spirit.’ That spirit demands that 
play include rather than exclude partici- 
pants. For instance, the Whistle approach to 
‘‘musical chairs’’ (where traditionally 
players are winnowed out by the systematic 
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reduction of chairs) calls for all participants 
to figure out ways of fitting themselves onto 
the available chairs. An interesting by- 
product of such an approach to play is the 
sense of ‘‘togetherness’’ fostered. People lit- 
erally touch one another, and they enjoy the 
closeness rather than revel in the exclusion. 
Our technological society which requires for 
its survival a very high degree of interper- 
sonal cooperation must use such ‘*Whistle”’ 
ways to teach people geared to one-upsman- 
ship to come ‘‘together.’’ The Whistle in- 
terns point out that arbitrary allegiance to 
rules frequently results in the reinforcement 
of personal dominance. Winners want to 
keep the rules that define them as winners 
and others, of necessity, as losers. 


The interns spent the summer spreading 
the Whistle spirit throughout the Lehigh and 
Lackawanna Presbyteries from their base in 
Lehighton. In practice they went to such tra- 
ditional summertime activities as Bible 
camps and picnics where they organized play 
to promote cooperation, togetherness, and 
the experience of joy, and celebration. They 
have an extensive repertory of games de- 
signed for all ages and a variety of moods 
and situations. Their goals included training 
play leaders in the local churches so that the 
Whistle ministry would carry on when the 
interns returned to class. 

Their experience was so successful that 
the Joint Program Agency invited the interns 
to continue their work and forego classes for 
the year. The two women, Denise and Mar- 
cia, decided to stay. Marcia says that she and 
Denise hope during the year ‘‘to put them- 
selves out of jobs’’ by training indigenous 
leadership. They are also launching a larger 
experiment in the Whistle spirit by applying 
the ministry to all facets of programming at 
the White Haven Presbyterian Church. 


One of the most intriguing possibilities for 
development and application of the Whistle 
ministry is in the field of evangelism. Last 
summer, for instance, the interns brought 
their Whistle repertory of games to the an- 
nual picnic of the Carbon County em- 
ployees. People not accustomed to think of 
their worship as play were gradually drawn 
by the interns into just such a celebratory, 
joyful approach. Denise, Marcia, Jim, and 
Ken rallied participants by rolling a huge 
earth ball away from the picnic area about a 
quarter mile to the shore of Mauch Chunk 
Lake where they had set up their Whistle 
banner. The string of delighted children 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Jim Howell resides in Post Falls, Idaho. 
His ministry brings him to the remote north- 
ern Idaho communities of Elk City, Medi- 
mont and Coolin. It takes from six to eight 
hours, depending on road conditions, to 
reach Elk City by car from Howell’s home 
base in Post Falls. His territory extending 
from the Canadian border to the Salmon 
River covers 25,000 square miles—an ex- 
panse larger than the whole State of West 
Virginia. Only 180,000 people inhabit this 
vast, rugged country, and Jim Howell has 
had ‘‘to take wing’’ to tend his far flung 
flock. 

He operates a mobile ministry for the 
Alaska-Northwest Synod out of a Cessna 
180 which speeds him from Post Falls to Elk 
City in an hour. His first plane was a two- 
seater, 1938 Aeronca Chief, “‘covered in 
fabric and glue.’’ Howell confesses that he 
would be afraid to fly the plane today. In 
1966 donations from the United Presbyterian 
Men of the Spokane Presbytery bought him 
the Cessna, and this year contributions from 
the churches of the Inland Empire Presby- 
tery have kept the plane airborn. It required 
a major overhaul after 14 years of service 
and 1,500 hours engine-time. The plane 
originally cost Howell $13,000; the recent 
bill for repairs amounted to $7,000. 


The plane has enabled Howell to carry the 
Gospel to widely scattered communities too 
tiny to support a minister. He has set up Sun- 
day schools in places where children would 


WORSHIP, 


NOT WORK 
(Continued from page 6) 


helping push the ball and the more hesitant 
cluster of adults following looked like a be- 
nign apotheosis of the Pied Piper’s efforts at 
enchantment. Slowly but with increasing en- 
thusiasm, the employees lost their wariness 
and started to play. 


The interns organized the games and the 
lessons attendent on them through use of an 
acronym of the word ‘‘Whistle.’’ Each letter 
represented a game and a concept. “‘I,’’ for 
instance, stood for the necessity and desir- 
ability of ‘‘inclusiveness’’ in play; every- 
body lay down and rolled the earth ball from 
body to body. 

What was remarkable about this compara- 
tively short Whistle session was the extent to 
which people became less awkward and less 
self-conscious so that they could lose that 
sense of self necessary for the experience of 


Joy. 
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The Reverend James H. Howell 


otherwise never have studied the story of 
Christ. He recalls pounding nails to build lit- 
tle churches where no more than a dozen 
worshipers will ever gather. 

He admits that he has knocked on doors 
opened by people with rifles in hand. Living 
in relative isolation, Howell explains, makes 
these reticent mountain people wary of 
strangers. They would warm up when they 
realized Howell wasn’t selling anything, es- 
pecially religion. He sees his mission as an 
offer of services to those who would other- 
wise have to travel great distances for a ser- 


mon, counseling, or Bible study. 

Of his work Howell says, *‘I like talking to 
people. I chat with folks at the sawmill, the 
gas station, the Forest Service compound, 
and the general store. A new joy comes 
when they realize God loves them. I’ve 
seen it happen so many times. It’s just thrill- 
ing!” 

The northern Idaho mobile ministry is the 


only call Howell has answered since his 


graduation from Princeton in 1954. Some- 
times he regrets the limited scope of his ex- 
perience, but realizes too that he’s doing a 
job that needs to be done and that many are 
not called to do. Raised in a city—Buffalo, 
New York—he declares, ‘‘I’ve had enough 
of that. I feel useful here.’” A member of the 
Civil Air Patrol and chaplain of the Coeur 
d’Alene Squadron, Howell also provides 
emergency relief service in the area by flying 
people to medical care, and he frequently 
puts county social agencies in touch with 
their clients. “‘Now that I’m in my fifties, I 
don’t suppose I’d move too easy. But, then,’ 
he adds, ‘‘I’m not anxious to move. There’s 
still work to do.”’ 
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to Share 


MAJOR MISSION FUND 


SUPPORTS SEMINARY PASTOR 
(Continued from page 1!) 


to pastoral ministry, he wants to see dynamic 
leadership continuing to move to the local 
church from the Seminary and hopes to en- 
courage this. 

To model ministry may be a more impor- 
tant task at theological seminaries now than 
it has ever been before. Not all of this gener- 
ation of seminarians have been raised in and 
related to local churches ‘‘back home’’ and 
so enter seminary without concrete experi- 
ence of a pastor they have watched at work. 
To have a Seminary pastor should clarify the 
person and role of the pastor and highlight 
the Christian minister’s responsibilities for 
sharing his or her faith, service and life. 

With Mr. Sanders’ coming, Princeton 
Seminary re-emphasizes its belief that stu- 
dents need to receive ministry as they learn 
ministry. Vital congregational life and the 
strengthening of the Christian faith depend 
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Opportunies 


Dr. William H. Felmeth, Vice President 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

CN821 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Dear Dr. Felmeth: 


I am interested in the life and work of Princeton 
Seminary. Please send me further information 
about: 


l 
i 
j 
| 
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| 
i 
C) Planned giving opportunities l 
(1 An overview of the Seminary | 
(] The renewal of the Tennent Campus 1 
[1] Named scholarship endowment funds I 
(] Including Princeton Seminary in my Will ! 
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I 
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Address 
I am a member of Church 1 
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greatly on the spiritual quality of the profes- 
sional ministry. Through Major Mission 
Funds the church provides care for her can- 
didates for ministry and so renews her life. 


ALUMNUS DIES WITH SADAT 


(Continued from page 2) 

for the church of Jesus Christ worldwide and 
hope for peaceful relations among communi- 
ties and nations. He served as a member of 
the World Council of Churches’ Central 
Committee from 1954. He was made a 
bishop of Public Ecumenical and Social Ser- 
vices in the Coptic Orthodox Church and be- 
came a leading spokesman for that church in 
ecumenical discussion, most recently receiv- 
ing the appointment by Sadat to administer 
Coptic Christian activities in Egypt. 

Bishop Samuel’s death is mourned by col- 
leagues and friends in the East and in the 
West. His life touched the world community 
in the name of Christ. His legacy to his 
country, his church, and his world is peace. 
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IN MEMORY OF: 


E. Stanley Barclay to the John Lowe 
Felmeth Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Henry Seymour Brown (Class of 
1900) to the Tennent Fund for the 
Renovation of the Tennent 
Campus 

Herbert C. Clough, Sr., to the Edu- 
cation Fund 

Benjamin B. Downey to the Schol- 
arship Fund 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter K. Emmons to 
the Helen W. Emmons Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mr. Ernest E. Foose and Mrs. Iris 
C. Foose to the Scholarship Fund 


Dr. Henry Snyder Gehman, Profes- 
sor Emeritus, Princeton Seminary, 
to the Gehman Prize, the Scholar- 
ship Fund, and the Reverend Dr. 
Orion C. Hopper Memorial Schol- 
arship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. John D. Harkness 
(Class of 1937) to the Scholarship 
Fund 


The Reverend Robert Thomas Kel- 
sey (Class of 1935) to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Mrs. Hugh T. Kerr to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Mrs. Anna W. Koenig to the Rever- 
end Dr. Orion C. Hopper Memo- 
rial Scholarship Endowment Fund 


Richard H. Lackey, Jr. to the Schol- 
arship Endowment Fund bearing 
his name 

Elizabeth S. Lucas to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

The Reverend Elbert J. Nickerson 
(Class of 1916) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Mrs. Carlota de.B. Phenix to 
Alumni Roll Call *81 

The Honorable Luther I. Replogle to 
the Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Spring Lake Presbyterian 
Church to establish the Spring 
Lake, New Jersey Presbyterian 
Church Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 


M. Beryl Staffeld to the Education 
Fund 
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Dalds a. 


Lois H. Stair to the Education Fund 


The Reverend John B. Taviglione to 
the Education Fund 


Robert A. N. Wilson, Jr. (Class of 
1929) to the Scholarship Fund 


Marcus S. Wright, Jr. to the Schol- 
arship Fund 


Our dear daughter, Hilary Hemming 
Collum; our mothers, Mrs. Alice 
Dunbar and Mrs. Georgie Hem- 
ming; and our aunt, Mrs. Alice 
Royle, to establish the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Newport, 
Rhode Island Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund. 


IN HONOR OF: 


Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant’s 
50th wedding anniversary to the 
Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle 
(Class of 1930) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Burton A. Knudsen 
(Class of 1965) to the Scholarsnip 


Fund 


The Reverend Bruce J. Langford 
(Class of 1968) to the Education 
Fund 

The Reverend Philip Rogers Magee 
to the Philip Rogers Magee Schol- 
arship Endowment Fund 

Dr. Conrad Massa (Class of 1954) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Donald T. Stewart 
(Class of 1961) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Stanton R. 
Wilson (Class of 1949) to the 
Scholarship Fund 


IN APPRECIATION OF: 


Your love and care of Raymond 
Smith, Class of 1975, to the Schol- 
arship Fund 


‘*A few ‘youngsters’ of recent grad- 
uating classes, including the Rev- 
erend Thomas Tewell (Class of 
1973) and Mr. R. Alex Chamber- 
lain (Class of 1981) whom we 
came to know so favorably”’ to the 
Scholarship Fund 




















Professionals Give Perspectives 
on Tennent Renovation 


Five buildings that comprise the Tennent Campus, two blocks away from the main Princeton Seminary 
campus on Mercer Street, require renovation costing four million dollars. The cramped dormitory space 
is unsafe and inefficient. In the articles that follow experts explain why Tennent must be overhauled. 


Prominent in the development of American theological education, the Tennent name has become associated 
with the religious education of women. In 1931 the Philadelphia School for Christian Workers became the 
Tennent College of Christian Education. When disbanded in 1943, its funds enabled Princeton Seminary 
to purchase the old Hun School, subsequently renamed the Tennent campus, for its School of Christian Education. 


ARCHITECTURE 





Michael Erion 


Michael Erdman is Project Architect for the 
Tennent renovation. He has represented the 
firm of Ewing, Cole, Cherry, Parsky of Philadel- 
phia for over 16 years as the Seminary’s con- 
sulting architect. For the last six years, Erdman 
has worked almost exclusively on renovation 
projects at the Seminary and at other educa- 
tional institutions, notably Bryn Mawr and 
Wells Colleges and Princeton University. His 
job is to coordinate the work of people in his 
offices on distinct areas of the project—archi- 
tectural, structural, and mechanical—with the 
Seminary’s interests represented primarily by 
President James I. McCord; Business Manager, 
William E. Lawder; the Housing Director, until 
recently, Clarence E. Reed; and Stanley 
McKaig, Superintendent of Grounds and Build- 
ings. 

Indicative, perhaps, of the comprehensive 
knowledge that a person in his pivotal position 
must have, Erdman can talk extemporaneously 
at length and in detail on the renovation pro- 


ject. What is most compelling about his discus- 


sion of the Tennent renewal is his obvious com- 
mitment to the quality of his work. 

He grows excited, for instance, when talking 
of the projected move of the Christian Educa- 
tion facilities from their present location be- 
tween North and South Halls to Tennent Hall 


Continued on page 2 
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Raymond A. Bowers 


Raymond A. Bowers is Chairman of the 
Board of Lewis C. Bowers and Sons, Inc. His 
father organized the construction company at 
the turn of the century. Since then it has in- 
corporated several affiliates including a manage- 
ment company, development corporation, con- 
struction company, and architectural firm. 
Bowers’ organization has been awarded the con- 
tract for the renovation of the Tennent campus 
through the process of competitive bidding. 
Asked how that project compares in scope with 
others on his docket, Bowers says emphatically 
that work for the Seminary is as important as 
any other project because he highly values the 
Seminary as a client. 


That sort of reply could seem like a public 
relations’ ploy except that Bowers is so obvi- 
ously the sort of successful man who now does 
the work he wants, instead of what he has to do. 
His valuing of his relationship to the Seminary 
is also suggested by the fact that he himself 
chose to be interviewed on his company’s role 
in the Tennent renovation instead of sending, 
as would most organizations, a lower level 
representative. 

Though Chairman of the Board, Bowers 
takes an active hand in his organization’s 
projects. “Every day is different” he says when 
asked what he does. “I work with clients, archi- 
‘ects and finance people.” he continues, 


Continued on page 2 
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Clarence E. Reed 


In December Clarence E. Reed retired as 
Director of Housing at the Seminary where he 
has worked for 47 years. Reed came to the 
Seminary as office boy on November 1, 1934. 
He graduated from high-school the previous 
June and worked in the intervening months on 
his brother’s dairy farm. He kept that job after 
joining the Seminary’s staff as the Business 
Manager’s sole assistant. For almost two thirds 
of his working life, Reed has, in fact, held two 
jobs. George W. Loos, Jr., was Business 
Manager when Reed joined the Seminary staff. 
It is obvious that Reed still holds his mentor in 
high esteem. “In the 30 years we worked to- 
gether,’ Reed recalls “not one cross word 
between us.” In those days, the Business Office 
comprised of two people managed all Seminary 
affairs. “Of course,” Reed interjects, “there were 
under 200 students then.” 


In 1965, the Seminary acquired the Charlotte 
Rachel Wilson Apartment complex, then 
known as Princeton-Windsor. After the first 
year, it became evident that the Seminary’s 
interests were not well represented by the realty 
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itself. “That lovely, big room on the ground 
floor of Tennent Hall is hardly used,” he ex- 
plains. “It used to be a dining room when the 
Tennent campus was the Hun School, and it 
continued to function as a dining room when 
the building was the Seminary’s girls’ dormitory. 
Since then, though, the space has been under- 
utilized. We plan,” he says, “to recondition the 
fireplaces and keep the room’s architectural 
character by, for instance, retaining the mold- 
ings and wood paneling.” The Reigner Reading 
Room and lounge will be relocated to that space 
with the offices and classrooms of Christian 
Education grouped around it. Erdman empha- 
sizes that from an architectural perspective, 
Tennent Hall with its graceful portico is the 
focal point of the campus; therefore, it should 
house that campus’ main educational facility 
whose existence and function derive historically 
from the disbanding of the Tennent College of 
Christian Education. 


In order better to organize the use of space in 
Tennent Hall, a stairway and elevator tower will 
be added to the building’s side so that the traffic 
patterns of apartment residents to the second 
and third floors will be distinct from those to 
Christian Education on the first floor. Moving 
Christian Ed. out of the building between North 
and South Halls will enable that area to be used 
exclusively for apartments. 


Erdman explains that effective utilization of 
space means that each individual apartment can 
be expanded while decreasing the total number 
of apartments by only two or three. “The 
overall goal of the renovation project,’ Erdman 
maintains, “has been to improve the size and 
layout of apartments while enabling as many 
students as possible to live within walking dis- 
tance of campus.” Married students who re- 
side in Seminary housing can live either on the 
Tennent campus or in the Charlotte Rachel 
Wilson complex, but the latter facility necessi- 
tates transportation to the main campus. 


Apartments in North and South Halls range 
from 300 to 450 square feet. The current project 
calls for spaces in the range of 650 square feet, 
smaller than CRW apartments, but much more 
substantial than present space. 


Finally, Erdman points out that much of the 
renovation project calls for changes that are just 
plain necessary. The mechanical systems— 
plumbing, electricity, heating—simply have to 
be updated. Escalating fuel costs demand better 
insulation. What Erdman calls “life safety” 
measures such as adequate fire exits and smoke 
detection devices must be improved. He believes 
that these alterations had to be done whether or 
not the apartments were remodeled. It only 
makes sense to do all changes—those required 
today and anticipated for tomorrow—at once. 


CONSTRUCTION 


explaining how he gets an overall feel for each 
project. “I go out on every job once a week and 
review its status with the site superintendent. I 
like to supervise the preliminary stages and hold 
myself responsible for schedules.” 


Tight scheduling is extremely important in 
construction, particularly when it involves 
dormitories as does the Tennent renovation. 
Describing the stages involved in a project like 
Tennent, Bowers says that the first step in- 
volves working out cost estimates in accordance 
with preliminary architectural drawings. The 
next step entails more definitive budgeting in 
relation to more refined architectural drawings. 
“As soon as we know what we're going to do, 
we buy what equipment we don’t already have 
stored.” Bowers says, explaining how planning 
helps to offset the inevitable budgetary erosions 
of inflation. Detailed planning is also necessary 
to accommodate work schedules to the realities 
of labor relations. A project like Tennent in- 
volves the coordination of at least 20 different 
trades. 


Asked why the renovation is needed, Bowers 
singles out two reasons—safety and energy ef- 
ficiency. A lifetime of construction work has 
geared him to think in terms of materials. “The 
electrical and heating equipment is obsolete and 
inefficient. Wiring wears out over 40 or 50 
years. And our saftey standards are different 
now, more demanding. When we're through,’ 
he concludes, “the living quarters at Tennent 
won't be luxurious, but they will be functional.” 





THE RENOVATION OF WHITELY GYM.- 
NASIUM HAS BEGUN! William West, site con- 
struction supervisor for Lewis C. Bowers and Sons, 
Inc., is laying the sub-flooring (two layers of 3/4" 
plywood) in preparation for the beech, tongue and 
groove surface of the racketball court. As the back- 
ground of the photograph indicates, the racket- 
ball court is being constructed in the shell of the 
swimming pool that was never completed. 
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company managing the apartments, so Reed 
became the first Director of Housing, spurred 
by the Seminary’s need to have one of its own 
people oversee that complex. In addition to 
duties related to rentals and room assignments 
and CRW maintenance, the Director has taken 
charge of the Seminary’s Master Calendar so 
that Reed’s office coordinates all events and 
schedules their support activities such as meals 
and housing for alumni/ae functions. 


Reed remembers well the Seminary’s pur- 
chase of the Tennent campus—the old Hun 
School—in 1943. “We immediately started to 
convert the boys’ dormitory rooms into housing 
for our married students.” Before World War I, 
the Seminary didn’t house married students. 
Reed recalls, in fact, that students had to get 
what he refers to as, “the blessing” of the 
President, then John A. Mackay, before marry- 
ing. “But,” Reed reflects, “the war changed all 
that. At first we had 27 married couples in 
Hodge before Tennent’s North Hall was ready. 
Back then,’ Reed explains, “good quality 
material wasn't available on account of the war 
effort.’ He figures that the Seminary has been 
compensating ever since for the second rate 
materials that it was forced to use in the initial 
conversion. As the man who has had to hear of 
the inadequacies from Tennent tenants for 
almost 40 years, Reed heartily endorses the 
renovation project. 


He explains that when the Hun School was 
built in the late ’20s, the concept of fire resistant 
structures was new. “The walls are 2'2” thick, 
of wire and plaster construction, with no wood,’ 
he explains. This kind of construction 
represents one of the earliest attempts (since 
superceded by more effective ones) to make 
buildings safer in the event of fire. The problem 
is that the density of materials means that walls 
have to be knocked down in order to 
troubleshoot a leak or faulty wiring. “We can’t 
even buy electrical fixtures to fit the walls.” 
Reed adds. 


The small apartments in North Hall have 
been especially troublesome to him. “It’s a real 
problem to rent small living quarters to 
someone too far away to view them firsthand,” 
Reed remarks. “I sent measurements, but I’ve 
seen young brides cry more than once when 
they got their first look at those rooms. I speak 
of the need to enlarge those quarters from a per- 
sonal as well as a professional viewpoint; my 
first grandchild was an infant in North Hall 
while my son-in-law (James U. Cortelyou, 63B) 
was a student.” 


“I love the Seminary,” Reed says simply of his 
47 year association. “It’s been a wonderful life. 
During all that time I’ve had the support and 
understanding of my wife, Marie.” 
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U.S. Senate Chaplain, 
Richard C. Halverson, 
focuses on being 
“with”’ his constituents 


Richard C. Halverson (42B) sums up his 
philosophy of ministry in one sentence, “I feel 
called to be with men and women at their 
convenience with no agenda.” It is a singularly 
workable and appropriate philosophy for the 
position he now holds as Chaplain of the United 
State Senate. 


The seeds of this philosophy were planted 
much earlier in his life. He grew up believing 
that the church was primarily for older people, 
women, and children, the people who “had time 
for it.” Very few of the churches familiar to him 
ministered effectively to men or to working 
women. In his first pastorate after graduation 
from PTS, a church in Coalinga, California, 
women in the congregation continually asked 
him to “get their husbands into the church.” 
Halverson set this as a goal and began to re- 
define his style of ministry. 


“I decided that I couldn’t improve on Christ’s 
strategy, and so I began by deliberately devoting 
myself to 12 men,” he reflects. “Mark 3:14 is the 
text I chose as a basis for my ministry —‘and he 
ordained twelve that they should be with 
him..’.—and I focused on the word ‘with’ 
Implicit in the word ‘with’ are support and 
koinonia.” Halverson began to meet with these 
men informally, at breakfast or lunch, in their 
places of business, to listen and to answer 
questions they had about the church. 


Soon he and members of the congregation 
agreed that this work—“spending time with 
people” in the name of Christ—represented a 
special call to ministry, so he resigned and 
accepted a staff position at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hollywood, California. There 
he worked with couples as well as businessmen 
and women, again meeting in small groups, 
opening the time with a reading from Scripture, 
counting on the spirit of Christ to be present in 
the talking and the listening. “I developed a 
tremendous relationship with the laity. They 
ministered to me as much as I to them, he 
recounts. “I never had an agenda for these 
meetings, intending a ministry that would be 
unstructured to be ‘with’ people where they are. 
Each group generated its own agenda.” 


Often these small groups of lay persons 


gathered with Halverson over lunch or break- 
fast, convenient times during the work day. 


Hearing of this mode, Abraham Vereide, 
founder of the prayer breakfast movement, 
visited Dick in Hollywood and invited him to 
come to Washington, D.C., to work with 
International Christian Leadership. While in 
Washington, he was called to be Pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, a position he held 
until 1981. 


It was during this pastorate that Dick 
Halverson deepened the acquaintance with the 
U.S. Congress that began in his association with 
the prayer breakfast movement. “I developed an 
attitude of respect toward the Hill. As Pastor of 


Fourth Church, I urged the congregation to feel. 


a tremendous sense of accountability for the 
world, a responsibility to the society outside the 


walls of the church. Representatives and Sen- 


ators were exercising such responsibility in 
the world daily and the church surely had a 
ministry to and with that world. Senator Mark 
Hatfield was a good friend and often attended 
Fourth Church, and I had profound respect for 
the seriousness with which he approached his 
work in the Senate.” 


When Dr. Edward Elson (then Senate 
Chaplain) retired, Halverson was asked if he 
would be interested in the job. “I had never 
really thought about it,” he says. “I was so 
happy in Fourth Church. But after much prayer 
and discussion with my family, I decided to 
accept the call. It seemed to fulfill my’ original 
goal of being free to be with people when and 
where they are with no agenda.” 


As Chaplain, Halverson is an elected officer 
of the Senate. The 6,500 people in his “congre- 
gation” include Senators and their families as 
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The Congress of the United States 


well as the Senate office and committee staffs 
and their families. His responsibilities, as he sees 
them, are to people rather than to programs. 
Much of every day he spends in pastoral visita- 
tion, talking with Senators on the floor and in 
the gallery, conversing with the Capitol police, 
the doorkeepers, elevator operators, office staff, 
at times even reporters in the press room. Once 
a month he meets with officers in the Capitol. 
His office hours are busy with people dropping 
in and calling on the telephone. 


But perhaps the one activity with which most 
people associate the Senate Chaplain is giving 
the prayer which opens all Senate meetings. As 
recorded in a statement by Senator Robert C. 
Byrd in the Congressional Record, June 25, 
1980, the office of Senate Chaplain began 
because the Founding Fathers of the country 
believed God guided the destinies of nations. 
Byrd traced an “unbroken thread of spiritual 
awareness” through the deliberations of the 
legislative bodies of the country. It is an indica- 
tion of the importance of that spiritual aware- 
ness that the Senate opens its daily sessions with 
prayer. The tradition dates back to the Con- 
tinental Congress meeting in Philadelphia, in 
1774, before the Senate and the House even ex- 
isted. The first Senate Chaplain, the Reverend 
Samuel Provoost was elected in 1789. Since 
then, Halverson is the 50th man to fill this of- 
fice, and the fifth from Princeton Seminary. 


Of his own prayers, Halverson says, “they 
must be limited to two minutes by the action of 
a bipartisan committee. (The Reverend Peter 
Marshall, former Senate Chaplain once re- 
marked, ‘I find that the Senators appreciate my 
prayers in the inverse ratio of their length.’) I 
never used to believe in written prayers, but 
now I find them very challenging. My biggest 
temptation is to speak to the Senate and not to 
God in the prayer.” Twice a month by Senate 
rule the Chaplain may invite a guest minister to 
give the prayer. Often clergy from Senators’ 
constituencies are invited. During Mr. Elson’s 
chaplaincy, the first woman minister was in- 
vited to pray in the Senate, and later the first 
nun and the first American Indian shaman, an 


(Continued on page 6) 
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TENNENT HALL - FIRST FLOOR 
The Department of Christian Education will move from its present location 
between North and South Halls to the ground floor of Tennent Hall. Offices 
and classrooms will be organized around the Reigner Reading Room, whose 
facilities will occupy the hitherto little used, central space of Tennent’s main 








lounge. 


With the establishment of the School of 
Christian Education, some forty years ago, 
Princeton Theological Seminary declared its 
commitment to Christian education as a field re- 
quiring a level of service that is fully informed 
theologically and highly skilled professionally. 
The Seminary shared the convictions of the 
church at large that the Christian educator 
might best be trained within the context of 
theological education, and that Christian educa- 
tion could bring to theological education, in ad- 
dition to essential behavioral and educational 
disciplines, a broadened and enriched concept of 
ministry. 

Since that time a steady stream of Christian 
educators, ordained and non-ordained, has 
entered the church’s service from this Seminary. 
The ordained Christian educator may have 
taken the M.A. in addition to the M.Div. or 
may have concentrated in Christian education 
within the M.Div. The non-ordained Christian 
educator will have taken the M.A., a degree 
that requires work in all the theological dis- 
ciplines with a concentration in Christian 
education. The concentration emphasizes four 
areas: theory of Christian education, foundation 
disciplines (theological, historical, philosophical, 
behavioral, and educational), the functions of 
Christian education (method, curriculum, and 
administration), and the levels of Christian 
education (children’s work, youth work, adult 


work, higher education, and now intergenera- 
tional work). Apprentice-like field education 
and a professional examination are required for 
graduation. The change, made some years ago, 
from M.R.E. to M.A. indicated a further com- 
mitment on the part of the Seminary to work 
within the mainstream of American graduate 
professional education. 

The Th.M. is offered, a degree program 
allowing for intensive specialization in some 
aspect of Christian education and mainly serv- 
ing active parish pastors and international 
students. Princeton Seminary has one of the few 
Ph.D. programs in Christian education in North 
America, with a body of allumni/ae serving 
primarily in seminaries here and around 
the world, and with five candidates currently ac- 
tive. This Christian education faculty also 
serves actively in the D.Min. program of the 
Seminary. 

It is fascinating to dwell on the Tennent 
heritage, a tradition that the Seminary honors 
and upon which it builds. But solid tradition is 
not quaintness, and there is nothing quaint 
about the present work. The student body in- 
volves women, men, international students, 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, part-time and 
full-time people, young people, and those of 
middle age. The augmentation of the staff 
allows for a new variety of workshops, semi- 
nars, and roundtables, as well as continuous 


service to the denominations, ecumenical 
bodies, the accrediting agencies, and _ pro- 
fessional associations, and to colleges, uni- 
versities, and seminaries as lecturers and con- 
sultants. The publication of books, articles, and 
curriculum materials is part of the regular agen- 
da. A huge and well-organized collection of 
Christian education resources is housed in the 
Charles G. Reigner Reading Room; it is 
available to students and to churches in the 
area. There is a constant effort to meet the de- 
mand for both ordained and lay professionals in 
Christian education in the parish, at the 
judicatory levels, and in colleges and seminaries. 
For those who wish teacher certification, a joint 
program with Princeton University is available. 


The emphasis has never been on buildings, 
and not much has been done to the Education 
Building in forty years except to make a few 
functional changes. The time has now come for 
reasonable expansion and reorganization of the 
physical facilities to meet the needs created by 
present and anticipated development. 


Our present thinking anticipates the future. 
We know that because dimensions of human ex- 
perience expand inward into psychic and 
spiritual depths and outward into areas of op- 
pression and liberation, Christian education 
needs to grow to bring Christ into these areas in 
ways that are theologically and educationally 


ional curriculum expansion creates the 
for its continual examination and 
gical interpretation. In addition, men and 
n are required who can bring these 
‘al efforts into effective and creative con- 
in with grass roots situations. 
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Tennent Launched 


Mss. Georgette Ciavarella Raguso helps to 
launch the campaign to renovate Tennent with 
her gift to Seminary President, James I. 
McCord. Mrs. Raguso attended the Tennent 
College of Christian Education from 1932-36. 
The funds from that institution, located in 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania, when it was dis- 
solved, enabled Princeton Seminary to purchase 
its Tennent campus. 


Mrs. Raguso received a Bachelor of Religious 
Education from Tennent College. The first 
woman to be commissioned by the Lackawanna 
Presbytery of Pennsylvania, she has devoted 
her life to working in a series of mission 
churches. She recalls how much she wanted to 
go into mission work in the early thirties 
and how grateful she was when Tennent 
College helped finance her education there. 
She explains that the money lent her did not 





have to be paid back if she worked for five 
years in missions after graduation. Though 
working in small mission churches all her 
life, she has repaid Tennent many times over 
for the Christian education she so prizes. 


President McCord Announces Intention To Retire 


Dr. James I. McCord has announced that he 
will retire as President of Princeton Theological 
Seminary on August 31, 1983. Dr. McCord will 
then become Chancellor of the Center of 
Theological Inquiry in Princeton. This new 
ecumenical post-doctoral centor sponsors re- 
search in a wide variety of subjects related 
to theology. 


The Trustees of Princeton Seminary ex- 
pressed deep gratitude to Dr. McCord for his 
twenty-three years of service as President, 
which has enabled this 170-year old seminary 
to enter into new fields of service to Christ 
and His Church. 

The Seminary has grown to include 905 
students from more than 90 denominations and 
nearly 40 countries. Over 8500 alumni/ae now 
serve the church throughout the world. The 
Seminary has also established a Center of 
Continuing Education for the life-long training 


How Are We Doing? 


Results as of March 22, 1982 show the 











following: 

Board of Trustees $ 359,815.07 
Faculty and Staff 44,266.00 
*Individuals 132,798.75 
*Alumni/ae 83,124.00 
*Friends in Congregations 9,950.00 
*Foundations/Corporations 11,363.00 


Total $1,641,316.82 fF 
+$1,000,000 is an anonymous gift. 
*Campaign not yet launched or just 
beginning. 


of ministers and lay persons. 


Dr. McCord is the immediate past President 
of the Association of Theological Schools in 
the United States and Canada and now serves 
as President of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches (Presbyterian and Congregational). 
The Trustees have named a search committee to 
nominate Dr. McCord’s successor, who will be 
the fifth president of the seminary. The com- 
mittee includes Mr. Johannes R. Krahmer, 
chairman, Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland, Dr. David 
B. Watermulder, Mrs. James H. Evans, Mrs. 
Charles G. Gambrell, the Honorable Charles 
Wright, Mr. William A. Pollard, and the 
President of the Board of Trustees, Dr. John 
M. Templeton, ex officio. 
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MR. HARRY KUCH, a PTS Trustee 
Emeritus, presides over the Board of Trustees 
of the former Tennent College. When the 
College was disbanded, its funds enabled 
Princeton Seminary to purchase the old Hun 
School, subsequently renamed the Tennent 
campus. Mr. Kuch is currently getting in 
touch with the College's 300 living alumnae. 


Mr. Tsai, second from left. 


Ministering to 
the ‘‘Movers 
and Shakers” 


(Continued from page 3) 


83 year old Sioux who brought his 
peace pipe. 

Asked about his strongest impression 
of the Hill, Halverson states firmly 
that people there in general have 
greater integrity and take responsi- 
bility for life in community more 
seriously than any other group of 
Americans he has known. Most 
Senators are men and women of 
religious faith, spanning Judaism, 
Catholicism, Mormonism, Eastern 
Orthodoxy and most major Protestant 
denominations. Halverson believes 
that people like Senators Hatfield and 
Harold Hughes and former President 
Jimmy Carter helped to create a 
climate of religious openness in the 
federal government and made it more 
respectable for persons in public life to 
speak openly of their faith. 


Walking through the corridors of 
the Senate office building with Dick 
Halverson, seeing him stop to greet 
Senators and staff people who clearly 
know him as pastor, one recognizes a 
person whose gifts are well used and 
reflected in his ministry. In his words, 
he likes to imagine his life as a jigsaw 
puzzle, and with this call to be Senate 
Chaplain, the last piece is in place. 
Representing the Church of Jesus 
Christ in the culture, caring for and 
with individuals where they are, is his 
vision—dreamed, worked toward and, 
now, lived. <4 





Wickeri Talks to Tsai 


In March, 1981, the Reverend Peter W.H. Tsai was part of an eight member delega- 
tion of Christians from the People’s Republic of China which visited Hong Kong to 
attend a conference sponsored by the Christian Conference of Asia (CCA) on 
“Christian Witness in Asia Today.” This was the first official visit of Chinese 
Christians to Hong Kong in more than 30 years and the first opportunity for 
Christian leaders from China to meet with other Asian Christians. The Chinese 
Christians, representatives of the Three-Self Movement and the newly established 
China Christian Council, were warmly received both at the CCA consultation and 
in subsequent meetings with the Hong Kong Church. Mr. Tsai explains the Three-Self 
Movement as an organization started by Chinese Protestants in the early 1950's to 
promote self-government, self-support, and self-propagation in the Chinese church. 
Together with the newly established China Christian Council, the Three-Self 
Movement represents the administrative structure of the Protestant Church in China. 
Whereas the China Christian Council deals with pastoral and intra-church affairs, the 
Three-Self Movement is more concerned with political matters and church-state 
relations. 


Among the reasons for the interest aroused in this historic visit was the participation 
of Peter Tsai, a pastor at one of the most revitalized local congregations in China, 
and a PTS alumnus (47M). Before the delegation returned to China, Philip Wickeri 
(74B), a UPCUSA fraternal worker, spent the morning with Peter Tsai discussing his 
studies at Princeton, the life of the church in China over the last 30 years, and the 
present situation of Christianity in the People’s Republic. Wickeri writes, “His soft 
voice and dignified manner reflected the personality of a Christian whose faith has 
remained stong all these many years. ‘I'm afraid I am not a very distinguished son of 
Princeton,’ Tsai said with characteristic modesty.” But Wickeri, convinced that fellow 
PTS alumni/ae would be interested in Tsai’s history, has written the following account 
of Tsai’s remarks. 








“I came to Princeton Seminary in 1946,” 
recalls Tsai, “and spent a year there, majoring in 
ecumenics and studying under Drs. Hromadka 
and Mackay. Dr. Mackay was my thesis ad- 
visor, and he encouraged me in my interest in 
developing an understanding of worship in rural 
churches appropriate for China. My belief was 
that the Chinese church should have its own 
worship life, an indigenous theology. I think 
that Dr. Mackay was satisfied with what I 
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wrote, and I have never forgotten the impor- 
tance of ecumenicity which I learned from him. 
Ecumenicity is essential for the existence of the 
church in the world.” 


“I also learned a lot from Professor 
Hromadka, taking three courses under him. I 
frequently visited him at his home, for he was 
very friendly and caring, especially for foreign 
students. It was right that he returned to 
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Czechoslovakia a few years after my study in 
Princeton. That is what he had to do as a Chris- 
tian and as a patriot. In 1954 he visited China 
with Bishop Peter of Hungary, and I accom- 
panied them. I was happy to have been able 
to translate the sermon of my former professor 
at my own church in Hangzhou.” 


Peter Tsai has fond memories of his year at 
Princeton, during which time his wife, Eleanor, 
was a student at Westminster Choir College. 
But while they were here great changes were 
taking place in China, and in less than two years 
after their return, Mao Tse-tung declared the 
founding of the People’s Republic in Beijing. As 
it turned out, the church was totally unprepared 
to deal with the new situation. 


“At the time of Liberation (1949), we were in 
Suzhou doing Christian work. We really didn’t 
know what was going on and had no idea what 
the situation of Christianity would be. We 
assumed things would go just as before, and 
were not prepared for the changes that took 
place. Some of our work could not be con- 
tinued, not because the government was anti- 
Christian, but because in the new society there 
was no longer the need for the church to run 
schools and hospitals.” 


“Before Liberation, we Christians knew very 
little about being Chinese. We spoke a great 
deal about loving one’s neighbor, but not at all 
about loving one’s country. And yet, through- 
out Scripture, most of the prophets, priests and 
kings whom Christians admire were patriotic. 
We Chinese Christians, however, feared the 
new society. We resisted it. It was as if we were 
living in another world, a kingdom within a 
kingdom.” 


“Under these conditions, how could we con- 
tinue to preach the gospel? In the ensuing years, 
we needed first of all to show that Christians 
could also love their country. We loved the 
church, but we loved our country too. We had 
to learn to seek common ground with the 
Chinese people. For only then would Christian 
faith be able to bloom more easily in the hearts 
of others. My experience over these thirty years 
as a Christian minister has shown me that to 
work effectively one must be broad-minded and 
maintain an especially deep concern for what is 
going on in the society. We must participate in 
political life in a way which is in harmony with 
biblical truth.” 


As Christians came to identify themselves 
with socialist reconstruction in China, they saw 
that they could also enjoy the freedom of 
religious belief. As Tsai explains, “The policy of 
religious freedom is practiced by the Com- 
munist Party so as to unite the people for the 
purpose of building a better country. The prin- 
ciple of ‘seeking common ground while reserv- 
ing differences’ holds true for religion as well as 
politics, and enables respect for people’s religous 
faith. We are convinced of the sincerity of our 
government in implementing this policy. The 
government, on the whole, has given assistance 
to us in solving problems related to the legit- 
imate rights of church bodies.” 


The religous policy, however, was overturned 
during the “ten calamitous years” of the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-1976). According to 
Peter Tsai, this “caused incalculable loss to the 


country and to the church. Religious freedom 
was violated. But now the original policy is be- 
ing restored and implemented—through the 
return of church buildings and the payment of 
compensation for financial losses.” 


The Cultural Revolution, now commonly 
referred to as the ten years of turmoil, was dif- 
ficult for religious believers, intellectuals, and 
many Party members as well. But the church 
continued to function during those years, as 
people gathered in their homes for worship and 
Bible study. “I saw during this time,” Peter Tsai 
observed, “that my own faith was weaker than 
that of lay Christians. It is now they who have 
become the motivating force of our church. We 
wouldn’t have survived without the laity during 
the Cultural Revolution. We were weak, but 
they continued to do evangelistic work.” 


We were pushed forward by our congrega- 
tions. God was still at work during this time. We 
saw the Holy Spirit active in our midst. As a 
result, more layworkers now share in our 
ministry. Clergymen today work with laypeople 
whole heartedly.” 


Peter Tsai’s Drum Tower Church in Hang- 
zhou is a good example of the active partici- 
pation of Christians in the life of the church in 
China today. Formerly a Presbyterian Church, 
it is now fully ecumenical, as are all churches in 
the post-denominational period of contem- 
porary Chinese Protestantism. The church had 
an original seating capacity of 400 to 500, 
which was expanded to 800 when it reopened 
for public worship two years ago. But regular at- 
tendance is now estimated at more than 1,000 
at each of its three Sunday services. Besides 
regular worship, there are weekly Bible studies, 
a choir conducted by Eleanor Tsai, and training 
programs for home worship gatherings in and 
around Hangzhou. Peter Tsai divides his time 
between the Drum Tower Church, where he 
preaches once a month and conducts Bible 
study, and the provincial Three-Self Committee, 
of which he is chairperson. 


“We have a lot to do,” he sighs. “We must 
repay our debt to the church for the past ten 
years when it was closed down. We must do the 
work of two years in one year. But we believe in 
the eternity of the church as much as we do in 
the eternity of God. To doubt the future of the 
church is to doubt God himself. This is our 
faith, and the measure of our trust in the power 
of God.” 

As our conversation drew to a close, I asked 
Peter Tsai what he wished to say to his fellow 
alumni/ae from Princeton Seminary. Speaking 
with a deep and steady voice he replied, “I learn- 
ed a great deal at Princeton, for which I am 
thankful. I would especially like to thank those 
who taught me theology, and particularly Dr. 
Makay, whom I understand still lives near 
Princeton. Our Chinese theology is only just 
beginning. In the past, we had no theology of 
our own; it was all imported. Our theology now 
is still quite conservative—not otherworldly 
or individualistic, for it encompasses social 
life—but conservative and biblical. Of course 
this means that we are also opposed to exploita- 
tion and oppression. Secondly, we would like to 
thank Christians overseas who are concerned 
about the church in China. We are grateful for 
all your prayers which have helped sustain us 
over the past years. We hope that you will con- 
tinue to pray for us, and that you will try to 
understand us. Finally, let me say that the 
church in China is now a Chinese church. We 
can never again be identified as a foreign 
religion. This means that we will not again rely 
on missionaries Or Overseas support to do our 
evangelical work. It would be wrong for anyone 
to try to set up relationships as they were in the 
past.” 

The life and work of the Rev. Peter Tsai 
exemplify the type of Christianity which is now 
taking root in Chinese society. “Compared with 
churches in some of our neighboring countries,” 
he reflects, “the church in China is only a small 
one. But we are grateful to God that he loves us 
and looks after us just the same.” 





Dr. Ronald B. Rice (61B), Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Centralia, Washington, 
traveled to China last March with his family. 
While there he visited five cities and attended 
Christian services of worship in Shanghai and 
Nanjing. 

Of great interest to Dr. Rice was the op- 
portunity to observe the health of the Chris- 
tian community in China. He found that after 
almost 30 years of pressure and persecution, 
Christians in the People’s Republic are enjoying 
new freedom to worship and a resurgence of 
interest in the Gospel. Closed when the Cultural 
Revolution began in 1966, churches have re- 
opened in the last two years, with over 80 now 
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Rice Sketches Ambience 
from Tour of Five Cities 


holding regular worship services. 


Dr. Rice reports, “In Shanghai, the famous 
Mo-an Church was jammed with 1,500 to 2,000 
worshippers for the 9:30 service; as soon as that 
service was over, the next crowd began to file 
in, and by 10:30 every seat was taken for the 
11 a.m. worship. The beautiful stained glass 
windows had been smashed and the organ de- 
stroyed by the Red Guards, but, bundled 
against the cold, the Chinese came, grateful to 
have the opportunity to worship.” The 
Protestant Church in Nanjing, a city of over 
3% million, where many Christian missions 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Rice Sketches Ambience 
from Tour of Five Cities 
(Continued from page 7) 


had been established prior to 1949, met in 
temporary quarters, hoping to move into the 
repaired church building by Easter and receive 
the 50 new communicants prepared for bap- 
tism. Nanjing is also the home of the Nanjing 
Theological College, which opened after the 
first of last year. The training of new pastors 
is a pressing need in China, because so many 
Christian leaders have died in the years of 
persecution. 


The Rices also reported house churches 
Springing up throughout the countryside. When 
the government merged all Protestant denom- 
inations into one offical church in 1949— 
the Three-Self Movement—many Christians 
started the house church as an alternative 
community for worship and study. Such com- 
munities continue to grow, even though 
Chinese Christians still make up less than one 
percent of the population. Much has been 
written recently of the spiritual hunger in 
China, yet the Rices returned convinced that 
evangelism in that country must and should 
be done by the Chinese, preserving the freedom 
and space needed for genuine self-development 
of the Chinese church. 
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In memory of: 

The Reverend Dr. Arthur M. Adams to 
the Arthur M. Adams Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

Mary E. Armstrong to the Mary E. Arm- 
strong Memorial Library Book Fund 

John Rea Bamford to the Education Fund 

Edward M. Butler to the Education Fund 

Edward J. Croot to the Scholarship Fund 

Ernest Foose to the Ernest and Iris Foose 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mollie E. and Samuel G. Haslett to the 
Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Lefferts Loetscher (Class of 1928) 
Professor Emeritus, Princeton Seminary, 
toward the purchase of books in Ameri- 
can Church History for Speer Library 

Mrs. Anna K. Manpai and Dr. William F. 
Wefer (Class of 1922) to the Reverend 
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Dr. Orion C. Hopper Memorial Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

Fred W. Simpson to the Scholarship Fund 

Raymond C. Walker (Class of 1910) to 
the Education Fund 

Jimmy Wilson to the Scholarship Fund 


In honor of: 

Mr. P.D. Anderson to the Education Fund 

Mr. Bransford Eubank (Class of 1930) 
to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Charles J. Dougherty 
(Class of 1954) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Paul W. Johnston (Class of 1941) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. William R. Johnston (Class of 1942) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

James Richard Neumann (Class of 1982) 
to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Mary E. Samples (Class of 
1980) to the Education Fund 


In recognition of: 

The 44 years of ministry of Dr. Paul 
Louis Stumpf (Class of 1930) as Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Arlington Heights, Illinois, to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 


In appreciation of: 

Philip Rodgers Magee (Class of 1952) for 
the beautiful help he recently gave when 
our need was great to the Philip Rodgers 
Magee Scholarship Endowment Fund 


























Student Profile 


ake summer before Karen Haak came to 
Princeton she attended the United Presbyte- 
rian Women’s Triennium at Purdue and met 
a clown. Now a graduating senior, she traces 
the birth of her own clown, Flown, back to 
that encounter, which was to foreshadow and 
shape a life and a ministry. 

‘‘There was a woman clown who silently 
called me out of the group and invited me to 
respond to her,’’ Karen remembers. ‘‘Some- 
thing inside me responded. The next step 
was in a class at Princeton on the arts in the 
service of the church. We were talking about 
plans for the Paschal Vigil, and I suggested 
using mime. The next thing I knew I was 
wearing whiteface and a white robe and si- 
lently carrying a candle to the altar in Miller 
Chapel.”’ 

By that time she was beginning to sense 
the power which clowning had for her own 
personal growth. As a reward to herself for 
completing summer Greek in 1980, she 
signed up for a Clown, Mime, Puppet and 
Dance Workshop. “‘There,’’ Karen recalls, 
‘‘T shaped Flown. She is a quiet clown, a 
hesitant clown, very vulnerable. She reflects 
a part of me that is vulnerable and not in 
control. I often use words to keep control of 
situations, but Flown can get close to people 
without words. Flown is the Karen who 
risks.”’ 

At the workshop Karen learned that there 
were over 3,400 Christian clowning groups 
in the United States and that the use of 
clowning in ministry was mushrooming. 
‘*Except in the Presbyterian Church,”’ she 
laughs. ‘‘We don’t see ourselves letting go 
very easily, so clowning has had a slow 
start.”’ But at Princeton Seminary it has 
taken a giant step forward with Karen and 
Flown. 

For the past two years, Karen has painted 
her face, put on Flown’s white gloves and 
polka dot blouse, filled her box with a bunny 


CLOWNING 


rabbit puppet, bubbles and building blocks 
and set out for a hospital ward, a nursing 
home or the Campus Center dining room at 
PTS. She seeks a new place to start with 
people she meets, ‘‘people who can’t start in 
other places — people who hide behind 
words or who have no words. Hospitals and 
nursing homes are pretty grim and lonely 
places. There are many people even on the 
Seminary campus who want to know and be 
known more deeply.”’ 


Through Flown, Karen hopes to be known 
more deeply and to help others to see and 
know themselves. Described thus, clowning 
has more to do with taking masks off than it 
does with putting make-up on, a crucial par- 
adox. ‘“Through it I try to connect my inner 
feelings with others’ feelings,’’ comments 
Karen. ‘‘Words often interrupt or mask true 
feelings. I risk silence with people so that 
words are no longer in the way. When I have 
no words, I have only myself.”’ 

“Often people don’t speak to Flown, but 
seem to sense a deeper communication in si- 
lence, where head and heart are connected. I 
remember approaching a deaf child who 
could not speak to me. We established to- 
gether a world of communication all our 
own. Others do speak. I visited a hospital 
patient recently. As I was leaving after an 





encounter with him in silence, he smiled at 
me and said simply, ‘I’m dying. Thank you 
for coming.’ ’’ Later, they were able to talk 
about the previously unapproachable sub- 
ject. 

‘““Because of the shared vulnerability,’’ 
Karen continues, “‘the openness of one per- 
son to another beneath the masks we all 
wear, clowning can be frightening, too. I 
show a part of myself to others that I do not 
usually show and gently encourage them to 
show me a part of themselves.”’ 


For Karen, clowning is not performance. 
Although she feels that a clown can speak 
powerfully in worship, it is not that context 
which is key for her clowning ministry. She 
also hesitates to introduce it to children or 
junior highs because she believes they are 
still too egocentric to see deep feelings in an- 
other, and would thus tend to view it solely 
as entertainment. The serious purpose of 
clowning is perceiving clearly feelings for 
people and reflecting those feelings back to 
them, unadulterated by interpretation. A 
mirror is held up, and people are helped to 
see who they are in the glass of the clown. 
Karen affirms the image, ‘‘I dont try to take 
away people’s sadness by making them 
laugh. It is important to accept and be in the 
sadness with another human being. Sharing, 


Ms. Haak as Flown and bunny. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


not changing, the joy and the pain of life is 
the whole point of clowning.” 

It is also for Karen the point of the Gospel. 
Insofar as a pastor ministers in the name of 
Christ, she helps people become who they 
are to the fullest. She pushes them to the 
brink of what they know and then over the 
edge. Asked about the relationship of clown- 
ing to her understanding of ministry, Karen 
describes her vision of faith, ‘‘Ministry, like 
clowning, must take individuals and the in- 
stitutional church to the edge and push them 
forward into new possibilities. The Christian 
offers to walk with people as they walk out 
onto that edge, and when it is time, gives 
them a gentle nudge out into the unknown — 
faith. Even though that unknown is frighten- 
ing, I believe that is where people really 
want to be in their deepest longings.”’ 

On the edge is where Karen Haak wants to 
be. She chooses it, “‘I love being on the 
brink of the unknown. I thrive there.’’ It is 
probably why, after a carefully constructed 
career in public education, she heard the call 
to ministry and came to Princeton Seminary. 
A traveler in her early life (‘‘We lived in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, and western New 
York while I was growing up.’’), she pur- 
sued her undergraduate degree at Iowa State 
and then studied for her masters at Colum- 
bia. She began her professional life as a 
teacher in Virginia and later went to Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, as a staff developer or 
‘‘change agent’’ in a school system, respon- 
sible for program innovation, skills develop- 
ment, staff training, and overall evaluation. 
At the same time she enrolled in doctoral 
studies at Columbia in institutional change. 

‘‘T liked education, but somehow it was 
not quite right,’’ she reflects in retrospect. 
‘‘I was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Stamford, and my faith was cen- 
tral to my life in the late ’60s, but I had not 
even considered ministry. There were no 
models around then.’’ It was at a friend’s or- 
dination in March of 1979 that she heard a 
sermon preached about the gifts given by 
God and sensed a response within herself. 
After talking with friends, all of whom 
seemed less surprised than Karen about her 
call, she came to Princeton for an interview 
and from then on ‘‘all the doors were open. 
It was as if I had been fighting the call to 
ministry, and when I stopped fighting it, I 
saw open highway ahead of me.’’ She re- 
members friends celebrating her decision to 
enter Princeton with a bottle of champagne 
before she had even received her acceptance. 

The strong sense of commitment and call 


to the ministry has not left Karen. But she 
cannot talk about her future without talking 
about being a cancer patient. In October of 
1981, her senior year, she was diagnosed as 
having Hodgkins disease, a cancer of the 
lymphatic system. Since then, she has spent 
intervals as a patient at Princeton Medical 
Center. She talks calmly and openly about 
the struggle between life and death which 
she has had to face. 


‘‘T feel like maybe we’re going to beat this 
dumb disease, and if we aren’t, it doesn’t 
matter. What I mean by that is that I spent a 
very painful Holy Week really facing the 
cross, and the loneliness and painfulness of 
Gethsemane. I understand how important it 
was to have that happen and how important 
it was to be alone, for Jesus and for me.”’ 


‘‘At the end of that long week I experi- 
enced Easter. For me to be an Easter person 
is to know that resurrection and the possibil- 
ity of new life are right now. If I live with 
that understanding, that’s all that matters. I 
must live each of my days by knowing that 
it’s new life.’ 

The clown has helped her to share the pre- 
ciousness and fragility of life with other peo- 
ple. She reflects, ‘‘In the midst of the strug- 
gle I have been able to minister to people and 
they to me. That’s my clown — the one who 
can share the pain and the joy, and experi- 
ence that with another person. The clown 
has taught me how to do that when I’m in my 
nightgown and bathrobe with no clown 
face. 

Faced with the unusual blending of vulner- 
ability and sureness in this woman, one 
wants to conclude that the clown was a nec- 
essary step on her journey. Karen through 
the clown found a woman who had the 
strength and the wisdom to be a cancer pa- 
tient and to go deeper with God. 

She is looking for a call to ministry in 
which she can touch and be touched by oth- 
ers. It may be in the parish church or a col- 
lege or hospital chaplaincy. She leaves 
Princeton hopeful for her future yet knowing 
she will miss friends made here. ‘‘Princeton 
has been a wonderful place for me. Both the 
institution and individuals in it have cared 
greatly for me and given a great deal. I have 
received here a beginning to my theological 
education. I will treasure this place. I quite 
love it.”’ 

Given the risk-taking quality of her life, 
Karen chooses a singularly appropriate im- 
age to speak of her future. She pictures her- 
self in a roller coaster car laboring slowing 
and unevenly up a steep hill, not quite sure 
she will make it to the top. Then, just as the 
car reaches the summit, with no idea of 
where the ride will go next, she is hurtled 
over the brink and speeds on, invigorated by 
the excitement of the present moment and 
the vistas of the unknown. 








A sugar maple tree is planted in front 0 
Alexander Hall on the green facing Speer Li 
brary in memory of Dean Elmer @ 
Homrighausen. It is ‘‘a gift from eight of his 
friends with whom he regularly broke brea¢ 
each week, to keep alive his memory in the 
Seminary which he loved and served.”’ 





The Charlotte Newcombe Social and Study Center 


The Charlotte Newcombe Social and 
Study Center, under construction above, was 
dedicated on June 2, 1982. Seminary Presi- 
dent, James I. McCord; Seminary Trustee, 
Robert M. Adams; and the late Charlotte 
Newcombe’s minister, Aaron E. Gast, pre- 
sided at the ceremony. The building is lo- 
cated near the Charlotte Rachel Wilson 
Apartments where the Seminary houses mar- 
ried students. 


‘he Army Is Coming 


The annual Autumn Action program is 
scheduled from 10:00 to 1:30 on Saturday, 
October 16, the same day Princeton lines 
up against Army at 2:00. The game is only 
the second since Princeton and Army have 
resumed their old football rivalry. The full 
corps of cadets is coming to Princeton to 
support the team. As in past years, general 
admission tickets to the game will be 
available for PTS alumni/ae, pastors, and 
friends. Mark your calendars now for 
Autumn Action. 
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Dr. Felmeth (left) and Mr. Midkiff 


Is Harry Preston Midkiff, 98 years of age 
and a graduate of Princeton Seminary’s 
Class of ’09, our oldest living alumnus? I 
think so, but don’t know for certain. In any 
event, as I talked with him at his home in 
Lakeland, Florida, I found him to be a most 
interesting person and an outstanding exam- 
ple of Princeton’s alumni/ae in his record of 
service for Christ and his church. 

Born without benefit of doctor or hospital 
in Hazel Green, Iowa, on November 4, 
1883, Harry lived in a sod-protected farm 
house in Nebraska for several years before 
returning with his family to farm in Iowa. 
His remembrances of his boyhood days 
when he studied Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary in his spare time at school for lack of 
other books, went trapping for mink and 
muskrat, and rose at four to milk the cows 
and take the cans to the dairy before school 
are still vivid. As he wrote in his little book 
of memoirs, ‘‘There was no complaint of 
hardship. We were dimly aware that some 
people had it easier, and by hard work and 
thrift we might some day reach that status.”’ 

Having finished country school, he took 
an apprenticeship in the nearby railroad 
shops. Providentially, a mechanic there 
warned him that the machinists were a rough 
crowd so the youth switched to the Prepara- 
tory Department of Lenox College, ten 
miles from home. That was the beginning of 
seven long years of working his way through 
high school and college. He cut wood, did 


janitorial work, dug ditches, worked in a 
laundry, and kept busy at other jobs, but 
with a book in hand to make every minute 
count. 

While at Lenox, he made his decision to 
become a follower of Christ; he was bap- 
tized and received into the church in May of 
1902. Sometime later his revered pastor 
asked him whether he had ever thought of 
studying for the ministry. This question set 
him to thinking. During summer vacations 
he sold Bible story books, Easy Steps for Lit- 
tle Feet, and acted as a chair-guide at the St. 
Louis and Portland World Fairs. During his 
senior year of college, having decided on 
ministry, he preached his first sermon and 
served as a pulpit supply. ‘‘The congrega- 
tions were most charitable in their judgment 
of the inexperienced, raw recruit for the min- 
IStty. 

Entering Princeton Seminary in the fall of 
1906, Harry recalls his experience here as 
stimulating and enriching. He reports the 
following verses from the Seminary Faculty 
Song: 


Here’s to Army, solemn bird; 

He talks but we can’t hear a word. 
He knows a lot, but keeps it dark. 
He got his knowledge from the Ark. 


Here’s to Wilson, we call him Dick. 
He feeds us Hebrew till we’re sick. 

He glares, he yells, he calls our name. 
There’s nothing in his class that’s tame. 


In his second year he was student pastor at 
Yardville, five miles south of Trenton, and 
continued his work there while also taking 
on the pastorate of the Pilgrim congregation 
in South Trenton. As he notes, ‘‘I had a full 
schedule with two church services each Sun- 
day, one full afternoon of pastoral calling 
every week, and my regular work at the 
Seminary.’’ He did have time to take courses 
in English literature at the University under 
Henry VanDyke and the signature on his 
Master’s Degree is that of Woodrow Wilson. 

It was at this time that Harry made a criti- 
cal decision. He writes, ‘‘I was much im- 
pressed by such hymns as, “Take my life, 
and let it be consecrated, Lord, to Thee,’ so 
it was no great wrench to offer my life, when 
Dr. Erdman said that the need for mission- 
aries on the foreign field was so great that it 
was his conviction that a minister should stay 
in this country only if he had a special call. 
Anna, my fiancee, a lovely farm girl from 
Iowa, was equally ready to go.’’ Graduating 
in 1909 from Princeton Seminary, Harry 
was wed to Anna Hawkins in June of that 
year. Having won a fellowship for study 
abroad, he took his bride on a tour of Europe 
on a motorcycle with a sidecar; they claim to 
be the first tourists to use such means of 
transportation there! They next lived in Ger- 
many, first in Berlin and then in Marburg, as 


Harry did a semester of work in each of the 
two great universities. 

In the meantime, the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church had as- 
signed the young couple to Brazil. From 
1911 until 1952 they served this vast field 
faithfully and fruitfully. Learning Portu- 
guese, they traveled in the early days by train 
and stagecoach and on horseback to tend 
their congregations in 30 to 40 outstations! 
But this was only a part of their assignment. 
Harry Midkiff tells of other situations in 
which they were involved. 

‘‘The Mission asked us to start a self-help 
school to train teachers and church leaders— 
for me a new profession! But the modern 
pedagogy then being introduced in the States 
was entrancing: school was the opportunity 
and privilege to learn to live usefully and 
abundantly. On a 500 acre farm, fenced by 
streams and hand-dug ditches, the students 
did all the work, erecting buildings, making 
furniture and formulating their own rules! 
Their motto was, ‘You will know the truth, 
and the truth will make you free.’ Publica- 
tion of the school’s principles and achieve- 
ments brought at one time twelve students 
from Sao Paulo, 27 hours away by train! To- 
day it is a fine, flourishing institution.”’ 

‘‘My hobby was newspaper evangelism, 
and an article on gambling led a leading 
business man in the city of Lages, Santa Ca- 
terina, where I was stationed, to inform me 
that the city was fearfully undermined by se- 
cret gambling joints, and I felt impelled to 
undertake a campaign against them. The 
Mayor presided at a popular meeting on the 
subject in the City Hall, and the fight was 
on! The town’s three weekly newspapers 
heartily cooperated, and though the owners 
of the joints tried to get the state government 
to remove me as a troublesome foreigner, we 
gloriously succeeded. A similar campaign 
against alcoholism was then proposed, but I 
decided to confine my energies to evange- 
lism. I also demurred when a lawyer urged 
me to tackle a generations-old feud that had 
cost countless lives in Curitibanos, a neigh- 
boring county the size of our Rhode Island. 
But I had to listen to its terrible story. Fed- 
eral soldiers sent to stop it had been mowed 
down, a Peace Commission had failed, new 
crosses were constantly being added to mark 
the death spots of those shot down along its 
trails. One hundred and thirty-seven citizens 
had just abandoned their homes there.”’ 

‘‘As a foreigner, I felt I could not get in- 
volved, but a sleepless night gave me a ser- 
mon on the text, ‘Be not overcome by evil, 
but overcome evil with good.’ In a few days 
we took off on a ‘Great Adventure.’ Cross- 
ing the boundary stream I preached the ser- 
mon at a village. The leading man there 
spoke up at its end, ‘You must preach that 
sermon all over Curitibanos!’ At the county 
seat a group offered horses for the roadless 


Continued on page 6 





Late in June a small, somewhat unassuming 
body of scholars comes to Princeton Semi- 
nary to do ‘‘volunteer’’ work. Their pres- 
ence on campus tends to be eclipsed by the 
flurry of activity associated with the Summer 
School, Summer Language Program, and In- 
stitute of Theology. To a chance overhearer, 
their discussions sometimes incline to noth- 
ing of greater moment than the use of a 
comma, but they are carrying on what was 
once the most revolutionary activity of 
bringing the Bible to the people—the 
seminal act of the Reformation. The mem- 
bers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
Committee are, in fact, the direct spiritual 
and scholarly descendents of the group com- 
missioned by King James in the first decade 
of the seventeenth century to render Scrip- 
ture into English. 

They come to Princeton because it is the 
home base of their Chairperson, Bruce 
Metzger, the Seminary’s George L. Collord 
Professor of New Testament Language and 
Literature. The editors of a recently pub- 
lished Festschrift, entitled New Testament 
Textual Criticism, Essays in Honor of Bruce 
M. Metzger (Oxford University Press), char- 
acterize him in the Foreward as follows: 
‘*. . . he has not been one who casts radical 
hypotheses before his colleagues to draw 
them into sharp conflict or bitter dialogue, 
nor could he ever be characterized as one 
who let himself be drawn into the arena of 
personal polemic or of criticism destructive 
of the work of others.’’ The editors, Eldon J. 
Epp and Gordon D. Fee, hail this most judi- 
cious person as ‘“‘scholar extraordinaire, de- 
voted churchman, Christian gentleman.”’ 

Both the substance and style of his work 
exhibit a balance between faith and reason 
which calls to mind his famous predecessor, 
Erasmus. Like Erasmus, Metzger’s most 
fundamental contributions to biblical schol- 
arship focus on the attempt to establish the 
most accurate, the “‘truest’’ text of the New 
Testament. Erasmus published his Greek 
New Testament in 1516; it was used along 
with Beza’s editions as the basis for the 1611 
King James Bible. When the United Bible 
Societies published their Greek New Testa- 
ment (1966), Metzger wrote the companion 
volume explaining the rationale for choice 
among 1,400 sets of textual variants gath- 
ered from multitudinous Greek manuscripts 
and early versions of the New Testament. 

The author or editor of 25 books, includ- 
ing most recently Manuscripts of the Greek 
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The Seminary’s Theological Book Agency invited Dr. 
Metzger to sign copies of his most recently published 
book, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible: An Introduction 
to Palaeography. 


Bible: An Introduction to Palaeography, 
Metzger has been so variously honored for 
his scholarship that it is difficult to make a 
short list of his achievements and awards. 
He is a past President of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature, of the International Society of 
New Testament Studies, and of the North 
American Patristic Society. A member of the 
Kuratorium of the Vetus Latina Institute 
(Beuron Monastery, German), an Honorary 
Fellow and Corresponding Member of the 
Higher Institute of Coptic Studies (Cairo), 
and a Corresponding Fellow of the British 
Academy, his international affiliations be- 
speak the scope of his reputation as a 
scholar. Last spring, at the University of 
Cambridge in England, he delivered a lec- 
ture commemorating the centenary of the 
publication of Westcott and Hort’s Greek 
New Testament. In August he went to Ger- 
many to work on revisions in the textual ap- 
paratus of the United Bible Societies’ edition 
of the Greek New Testament. Last Decem- 
ber in San Francisco at a plenary session of 
the Society of Biblical Literature’s annual 
meeting, he was presented a specially bound 
copy of the Festschrift, perhaps the consum- 
mate honor given to a scholar by his peers— 
in this case, 29 scholars from 12 countries. 

Again like Erasmus, Metzger has a de- 
lightful penchant for anecdotes concerning 
scholars and the scholarly enterprise. The 
wit, fortunately, tends to mitigate the weight 
of much erudition. Asked to characterize the 
archives that accompany the office of RSV 
chairperson, Metzger admits to having any 
number of books and papers, but he chooses 
to single out for description ‘‘a tin box that 


igi the Bible to the People 


contains the ashes of a copy of the newly 
published RSV burnt with a blowtorch in 
1952 by the Reverend Mr. Luther Hux at a 
Sunday evening service of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Baptist Church of North Carolina.’’ The 
Reverend Mr. Hux pronounced the book he 
was incinerating to be ‘‘the work of the 
devil.”’ 

Metzger’s latest venture—supervising the 
Reader’s Digest condensation of the Bible— 
has already prompted some not altogether fa- 
vorable notice. Slated for publication in Sep- 
tember, the condensation will reduce the Old 
Testament by 50, and the New, by 25 per- 
cent. The Reverend Daniel Fore of the New 
York Chapter of Moral Majority has, accord- 
ing to a New York Times article published 
last November on Bible controversy, de- 
nounced the condensation as an attempt to 
‘“‘censor God.’’ Metzger takes some satisfac- 
tion that the Reverend Fore has himself been 
criticized by Moral Majority headquarters in 
Virginia for censoring material unseen. The 
mode of that rebuke suggests that Metzger 
may soon have more material for anecdotes 
on detraction. In fact, he admits to receiving 
the occasional “‘friendly’’ letter reminding 
him of the consequences promised at the 
close of Revelation (22:18) to those who 
tamper with that book’s words: ‘“‘if any one 
adds to them, God will add to him the 
plagues described in this book, and if any 
one takes away from the words of the book 
of this prophecy, God will take away his 
share in the tree of life and in the holy city, 
which are described in this book.’’ Recalling 
this colophon launches Metzger, characteris- 


_ tically, not into a defense, but a description 


of such an ancient equivalent of modern 
copyright. 

But the Reader’s Digest condensation re- 
ally represents yet another of the attempts 
that the Reformation initiated to give the Bi- 
ble to the people. About five years ago, rep- 
resentatives of Reader’s Digest sampled pub- 
lic opinion to see whether such a shortened 
version would be viewed a sacrilege. After 
ascertaining that public response to such a 
condensation was favorable, the Digest next 
asked various biblical scholars to nominate 
an English version for the condensation. So 
asked, Metzger suggested the RSV. As chair- 
person of its Committee, he was subse- 
quently invited to supervise the work of the 
condensation and to provide a brief introduc- 
tion to each of the books of the Bible. 

Unlike several other shortened Bibles pre- 








viously published, all 66 books of the Bible 
will be in the final version. Metzger drew up 
a list of ‘‘block cuts’’ of genealogies and re- 
petitive passages, but insisted that the sen- 
tences connecting passages between the cuts 
had to be made up only of words appearing 
elsewhere in the RSV, so that no extra- 
biblical term ‘‘like,’? Metzger says with his 
usual humor, ‘‘ ‘television’ would be intro- 
duced.’’ In addition to block cuts, the Digest 
editors are paring down the prose throughout 
so that phrases such as ‘‘he answered and 
said’’ will be reduced to either “‘he an- 
swered’’ or ‘‘he said’’—two words instead 
of four. But Metzger also wanted to be sure 
that the ‘‘familiar passages’? would in fact 
remain ‘‘familiar,’’ and so he drew up a list 
of passages exempt from editing, including 
the 23rd Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
verses like John 3:16. 

An example of another kind of excision 
the Digest condensers are doing occurs in 
1 Samuel, where scholars have identified 
two strains of tradition. The early source, 
generally recognized as the better, will alone 
be retained. Always the biblical scholar, 
Metzger can’t bring up the matter of 
1 Samuel without exclaiming that the early 
source is of such exceptional historical and 
literary quality that its unknown author de- 
serves to be called the father of history—a 
title usually given to the Greek writer Hero- 
dotus, who lived 500 years later. 

Verbal paring works less well for poetry 
where the auditory and imagistic patterning 
of repetition is more integral to meaning than 
with prose. Metzger explains that the 
Psalms, which can be classified according to 
several types, are therefore being handled 
through selecting representatives of each 
type. Overall, the various modes of conden- 
sation—block cuts, verbal paring, and repre- 
sentation—will reduce the RSV by 40 per- 
cent so that 60 percent of its material will be 
retained. 

‘‘Why are we doing this?’’ Metzger asks. 
‘‘Well, the Digest people have perfected a 
precision technique for condensing pieces of 
literature and have applied it to about 500 
literary classics. My own hope and expecta- 
tion are that people, now daunted by the 
length and complexity of the Bible and who 
therefore never read it, may be enticed to be- 
gin reading the Scriptures as they are accus- 


tomed to read other books that have one 
column to the page, unimpeded by verse and 
chapter demarcations. After being oriented, I 
hope they’ll be prompted to read the entire 
Bible.”’ 

Metzger’s own motives go back to the 
Reformation, whose great mission it was to 
make Scripture intelligible to the common 
man who may not have been able to read, but 
who at least could understand what was read 
to him. In fact the widespread literacy abso- 
lutely essential to modern technological cul- 
ture dates back to the book being made 
available for the common person to learn to 
read. In Puritan Massachusetts, children 
were not “‘getting’’ their a,b,c’s to imple- 
ment some abstract notion of universal edu- 
cation, but to read the Bible. 


When the RSV Committee convenes at 
Princeton Seminary each June, they are still 
engaged in the Great Reformation mission of 
making Scripture intelligible to the common 
person. The very fact that their audience is 
characterized as “‘person’’ instead of ‘‘man’”’ 
indicates the latest controversy to involve the 
transmission of the Bible. In March of 1981, 
Bruce Metzger published in the Evangelical 
Newsletter an article entitled “‘The ‘Desex- 
ing’ of Scripture.’’ Despite the fact that Eliz- 
abeth (d.1603) was, even during her reign, 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest Brit- 
ish monarchs, the English language of the 
early Bible translators during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries employed a heav- 
ily masculine-oriented idiom. The King 
James translators even introduced the word 
‘‘men’’ in rendering Luke 17:34, ‘‘In that 
night there shall be two men in one bed 

., when ‘‘all the earlier English ver- 
sions,’ according to Metzger, ‘‘translated 
the Greek literally (‘two in one bed’).”’ 

Even before the current emphasis on inclu- 
sive language, the RSV translators had be- 
gun to rectify the masculine bias inherited 
from the King James version. The above 
passage in Luke was corrected in the second 
edition of the RSV New Testament, issued in 
1971. The Committee, Metzger explains, 
‘‘is committed to maintaining an essentially 
literal rendering that attempts to preserve as 
much of the Tyndale—King James tradition 
as is compatible with current English, while 
being sensitive to legitimate concerns re- 
garding the use of inclusive language in re- 
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in 


ferring to people.’’ Language pertaining to 
the Deity, however, will not be altered, ex- 
cept by replacing the archaic second person 
pronouns with ‘‘you’’ and “‘yours.”’ 

Two principles generally govern the Com- 
mittee’s work on revision. As enunciated in 
Metzger’s article, they make ‘‘such changes 
in the text of the RSV as seem to be advisa- 
ble (a) in the light of ongoing research on the 
manuscripts of the Bible and on the lexicog- 
raphy and syntax of the original language of 
Scriptures, and (b) in accord with develop- 
ments in contemporary English usage.”’ 


With regard to the labor involved carrying 
out the first principle, when Wescott and 
Hort published their Greek New Testament 
in 1881, there was available to them one 
fragmentary papyrus. Today some 80 have 
been recovered, several including entire 
books, so that 6,000 percent more of the 
New Testament is now available through 
papyrus manuscripts. Changes pertinent to 
the “‘original language of Scriptures’’ are ex- 
emplified by the Committee’s decision to use 
the word ‘‘slave’’ instead of ‘‘servant’’ (of 
the Lord) because the Greek word doulos 
calls for the more explicit rendering 
‘*slave.”’ “‘Servant’’ implies a less compre- 
hensive, more part-time relationship than 
that intended by the actual Greek word 
doulos. 

The changes mandated by “‘developments 
in contemporary English usage’’ require 
much deliberation among Committee mem- 
bers. The noted ecumenist Paul Minear of 
Yale University explains that archaic ejacula- 
tions like ‘‘lo’’ and ‘‘behold’’ are being de- 
leted because we no longer, for instance, get 
the attention of each other in the supermarket 
that way. His reference to ‘‘supermarket’’ 
underscores the necessity of the Committee’s 
sensitivity to contemporary modes of dis- 
course. Again, their allegiance is to the lan- 
guage of the people. Formal constructions 
such as the parallelism wrought through the 
use of ‘‘former’’ and “‘latter’’ are being in- 
creasingly deleted because such balanced se- 
mantic units make biblical prose seem artifi- 
cal and alien to the modern ear, increasingly 
accustomed to a looser, less logically deter- 
mined syntax. 

When the Committee meets at Princeton, 
they begin with a short business meeting and 
then divide into Old and New Testament sec- 
tions. For each section one member has pre- 
pared an agenda on a designated book with 
recommendations for alterations. Committee 
members have seen the proposals ahead of 
time, so they are prepared for the discussion 
that proceeds verse by verse, word by word, 
comma by comma. Any change must win 
majority approval of the group to be 
adopted. The New Testament, first pub- 
lished in 1946 and revised for publication in 
1971, should again be ready for publication 
in the mid ’80s; revision of the Old Testa- 
ment, which first appeared in 1952, should 
be complete by the end of the decade. 





Vice President Bill Felmeth Interviews PTS’s Oldest Living Alumnus 
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interior. An experimental trip later commit- 
ted us to the campaign, and in a few weeks 
leaders on both sides of the feud were coop- 
erating with us. There were no more deaths, 
and in less than two years the feud ended. In 
later years I looked across our apprehensive 
world and meditated, ‘What if we tried the 
Gospel instead of the atom bomb?’ ” 

He had an interesting comment to make 
about their service on the mission field, ‘‘It 
is natural for people to think of the sacrifices 
which a foreign missionary makes. That is 
what they see. But the rewards are what he 
experiences in his calling. Others can only 
hear of these, or, if they visit his field, see 
something of them. Of course it was hard for 
us to leave family and friends and the com- 
forts and joys of the homeland. On the other 
hand, there is the sense of adventure, of nov- 
elty, the glamor of life abroad. But above ev- 
erything is the sense of mission; a service to 
perform in answer to the call of Him who 
left all and gave all for us. I think that the 
above sketch of some of the results suggests 
something of how the rewards infinitely sur- 
pass what some speak of as ‘sacrifices.’ Dur- 
ing my whole professional life I have en- 
joyed the greatest of all privileges—I have 
been free to devote all my time and energy to 
the work of the Kingdom of God.”’ 


During a furlough home in 1930-31, Anna 
Midkiff, Harry’s beloved partner in service, 
died of pneumonia. Excerpts from her obitu- 
ary give us an insight into her contribution: 
‘‘She was the soul of the self-help coeduca- 
tional school which she and her husband es- 
tablished in Castro. . . . Ever at the side of 
her husband, she made frequent evangelistic 
trips with him and, during the last three 
years, while they were engaged exclusively 
in evangelistic work, she was his constant 
companion in his travels. With him last year 
she journeyed some 5,000 miles by car over 
primitive wagon roads, and about 500 miles 
on horse over mountainous mule trails, un- 
der the privations of primitive conditions 

. eating the simple fare of the pioneer.”’ 

In 1932 Harry returned to Brazil for yet 

another term. Accompanying him was his 





he Flame, 
Not the Ashes 


Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, the Seminary’s Benjamin 
B. Warfield Professor of Theology, Emeri- 
tus, and Editor of Theology Today, delivered 
the 1982 Annie Kinkead Warfield Lectures. 
The theme of the six individual lectures, 
given last March in Miller Chapel, was 
‘*The Theologian as Person.”’ 

The first lecture, entitled ‘‘Warfield: The 


Dr. Kerr 


bride, Mary Weaver. Again the couple estab- 
lished a school which, like the first, con- 
tinues with a sizable student body. Further, 
as Harry wrote, ‘‘In 1938, ten years after we 
moved to Lages, the congregation there 
came to maturity, and elected elders. Ac- 
cording to missionary policy, it was then 
turned over to the Presbytery of that region, 
and the church was organized, and a pastor 
installed. The Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
has been independent of the Mission since 
1 

From 1947 on Harry served as Executive 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Mission and as 
field representative on the boards of many 
Presbyterian institutions. Garnered from his 
many years on the mission field are these 
wise insights, ““Blessed is the missionary 
who avoideth the ‘Messianic complex,’ for 
he organizeth his time, his work, and his fi- 
nances, and keepeth his priorities in line and 
in step. He knoweth that it is better to put ten 
men to work than to do ten men’s work. 
Therefore his church prospereth and blesseth 
him. Blessed is the missionary wife who nei- 
ther naggeth nor flattereth her husband, but 
punctureth his balloons and debunketh his 
platitudes. She seeth that he speaketh his ser- 
mons, his prayers, and his Scriptures from a 
full diaphragm, and with him groweth in 
wisdom and spiritual stature.’’ 

Returning to the States in 1952 after pull- 
ing up 40-year-old roots, Harry at 70 be- 
came Associate Pastor at the Collingswood 
Church in Toledo, Ohio. For four years he 
had a great experience as Visiting Pastor 
with that congregation. Then the President 
of Pikeville College invited him to become 
its first chaplain. He began this totally new 
responsibility in January 1959 when he was 
in his 76th year. Not having enough to do he 
became Chairman of the Presbytery’s Can- 
didates Committee and served on the Minis- 
terial Relations Committee while increasing 
the classes in Bible which he taught at the 
college! 

Since retiring (for the third time), Harry 
Midkiff has written a commentary on the 
Book of Revelation; it is titled From Stale- 
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Person behind the Theology,’’ examined the 
intriguing interplay between the analytical 
temperament and systematic style of the 
Princeton Seminary theologian who en- 
dowed the lectureship in memory of his 
wife. In that lecture, Kerr introduced a motif 
of fire and ashes to which he alluded in sub- 
sequent lectures and which characterized his 
own relationship to the theologians and the 
artist who were his lecture subjects. He 
urged scholars to carry forward the flame, 
not the ashes, of their predecessors. 

In perhaps the most pungent and anecdotal 
of the lectures—‘‘As an Editor Sees Theol- 
ogy’’—Kerr implied that the contemporary 





mate to Triumph, and Dr. John A. Mackay 
has supplied the foreword. When asked why 
he chose this puzzling book of the Bible to 
work through, his response was, “‘It is the 
sequel to the Gospel, the Epilogue of the Bi- 
ble. It unveils the glorious goal of the 
church. It is the answer to Jesus’ farewell 
prayer for the Apostles and for us. It is the 
consummation of the age-old dream of a 
‘new earth.’ John’s vision of the God-suf- 
fused community, and how it is attained by 
‘the conqueror,’ is designed and destined to 
correct Christendom’s over-dependence on 
God and its underestimation of its own re- 
sponsibility, power and privilege as ‘the 
body of Christ.’ ”’ 

In 1979 Dr. Midkiff married a fellow resi- 
dent of the Florida Presbyterian Homes in 
Lakeland—Miriam Griswold, the widow of 
Dr. Clayton Griswold. Harry concludes his 
little autobiography written for his children 
with the following comments. 


‘What a life I have had! And how grateful 
to God I am for his untold blessings and help 
in my cares and weaknesses. How ready to 
forgive my failures, and to write straight on 
my crooked lines. In my story, I fear that I 
have lifted the ‘bushel’ pretty high for the 
little ‘light’ that it covered; and please don’t 
peer under the dark one!’’ 


‘“‘IT am confident that I invested my life in 
what is most worthwhile. I had the privilege 
of bringing the Word of God to thousands 
who knew practically nothing about it. I 
helped educate hundreds of fine boys and 
girls, and instituted Laymen’s Conventions 
with wide influence. I am unspeakably grate- 
ful to the fine Christian people who made 
this possible through their prayers and gifts. 
And I have seen some of the results of ‘the 
Gospel, which is the Power of God,’ not 
only in innumerable individuals, but in the 
larger reach of international relations. Na- 
tions must learn to live together, or they will 
all die together. The only bomb which is re- 
ally effective is ‘Love’s Atom Bomb!’ 


Hate can but provoke more hate; 
Only Love can Hate’s fury abate.”’ 








bent toward specialization, which boxes doc- 
toral students into increasingly obscure cor- 
ners of research, leads to an enervating pre- 
occupation with the ashes of the past. With 
that preoccupation comes a hesitancy of ex- 
pression. The individual, hedging prose 
statements with qualifications such as “‘it 
seems that’’ or “‘it would appear under a 
given circumstance that,’’ seeks to dissociate 
the self from its own expression. An editor, 
sensitive to how such an impersonal, convo- 
luted style dissipates the energy of an asser- 
tion, Kerr suggested that contemporary 
modes of scholarly discourse impede our 
plugging into the vitality of the ‘‘reforming”’ 
tradition. 

The impact of this last lecture depended on 
the careful preparation of the preceding ones 
which demonstrate how integral the relation- 
ship is between the person and the theology. 
In the second lecture, “‘The Theology of the 
Thirties,’’ Kerr referred to a series of articles 
published in Christian Century in which 35 
individuals characterize the course of their 
theology over a decade. The very mode of 
the assignment led the various respondents to 
conceive of theology developmentally— 
anchoring the abstract expression of faith in 
the individual experience of it. 

Kerr concluded the lecture series with the 
following assertion, ‘‘Christian truth is pri- 
marily personal truth. God came to us in a 
human person to make us better human be- 
ings. Christian truth is also philosophical 
truth, doctrinal truth, biblical truth, histori- 
cal truth and socio-political truth, but the 
good news of the Gospel is that God can do 
something in and for us personally and expe- 
rientially.’’ Finally, Kerr paraphrased 
George Adam Smith, *‘To keep the faith 
means not only to do theology, but to show 
what theology can do for us.”’ 


Book Sale 





Each year the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary Stewardship Committee holds a book 
sale whose proceeds go to a third world sem- 
inary for the purchase of books. The $2,227 
raised this past spring was divided for dona- 
tion to Trinity College in East Central State, 
Nigeria, and St. Paul’s Theological College 
in Kenya. A special feature of this year’s 
sale was the auctioning of rare or unusual 
books. Alumni/ae, faculty, and students do- 
nated most of the books; the rest from pro- 
fessional dealers were sold on consignment. 
Unsold books were given to the Trenton Ec- 
umenical Area Ministries. 


Each spring the Seminary invites supporters to the campus for a Friends 
Day program. (Top, right) Development staff members (from left, Lucy 
Ashton, Lynda Lawton, and Miriam Fitzpatrick) receive guests in front 
of Miller Chapel, where they attended a worship service (middle, left) 
and heard speeches by Dr. Samuel H. Moffett (middle, right) and his 
wife, Eileen, on ‘‘The Changing Face of an Educational Mission.”’ 
Barbara Chaapel (lower left) joins two visitors for the luncheon after- 
wards in the Main Lounge of the Campus Center. In the afternoon, 
guests could tour the Scheide Library, a collection of rare religious 
books within the University’s Library, or attend the Princeton appear- 
ance of Queen Beatrix of the Netherlands (lower right). 
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In memory of: 

Dr. Clifford E. Barbour to the Tennent 
Fund 

The Reverend Robert B. Berger (Class of 
1932) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Lawrence E. Brynestad 
(Class of 1930) to the Tennent Fund 

Marshall Bertrand Dendy (Class of 1926) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

William G. Douglas to the Tennent Fund 

Emily S. Duprat to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Chalmers H. Goshorn 
(Class of 1923) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Professor 
and Dean Emeritus, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to the Elmer G. Homrighausen 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Dr. Lefferts Loetscher, Professor Emeri- 
tus, Princeton Seminary, to Speer Li- 
brary for the purchase of books in 
American Church History 

The Reverend Isaac M. Patterson (Class 
of 1859) to the Tennent Fund 

Dr. Otto A. Piper, Professor Emeritus, 


Princeton Seminary, to the Otto A. 
Piper Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Moffatt Ross Plaxco (Class of 1915) to the 
Class of 1915 Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Andrew M. Sebben (Class 
of 1944) to the Scholarship Fund 

Lois Harkrider Stair to the Lois Harkrider 
Stair Memorial Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend John B. Tavaglione to the 
Education Fund 

Dr. James R. Tunnell (Class of 1981) to 
the Education Fund 

Dr. Charles A. Underwood (Class of 
1919) and his wife, Alma, to the Ten- 
nent Fund 

W. Trevor Wagg (Class of 1960) to the 
Center of Continuing Education 

Mrs. W. A. Wilkin to the Education Fund 


In honor of: 


The Christian Education Staff (Ms. 


Gardner, Dr. Wyckoff, Dr. Loder) to the 
Tennent Fund 

The Reverend John D. Dennis (Class of 
1962) to the Scholarship Fund—‘‘with 
gratitude for all that Princeton has done 
for our Pastor and meant to him’’ 

The Reverend Jerry E. Flanigan (Class of 
1956) to the Center of Continuing Edu- 
cation 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Fredericks, ‘‘my 
parents, who have served God for 88 
years in a Presbyterian Church in West 
Orange, NJ,’’ to the Education Fund 
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The Reverend Robert Hudnut to the Doc- 
tor of Ministry Program 

Dr. Harry G. Kuch to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Dana F. Lindsley (Class of 
1974) to the Scholarship Fund—‘*We 

‘feel that Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary has made a real contribution to the 
life and work of Trinity Church through 
the excellent training given to our Pas- 
tor, Dana Lindsley.”’ 

‘The Reverend Dr. Philip Rodgers Magee 
(Class of 1952) and his ten years as Pas- 
tor to the Philip Rodgers Magee Schol- 
arship Endowment Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, President, Prince- 
ton Seminary, to the Tennent Fund 

James Richard Neumann (Class of 1982) 
to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Robert Pryor to the Educa- 
tion Fund 

Linda L. Westerhoff to the Scholarship 
Fund 


In appreciation of: 

The use of Speer Library, to Speer Li- 
brary for the purchase of books 

‘‘The strong positive influence Dick and 
Margie Armstrong have had on my 
life,’’ to the Willa and Harwood Childs 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

‘‘The opportunities extended to my son, 
Eric, Class of 1976, and especially for 
the support so generously given him by 
Dr. Diogenes Allen,’’ to the Tennent 
Fund 











Clergy Couple Discuss the Logistics 
of Marriage and Ministry 


| 

took my last exam at the Seminary, got 
married, went on a honeymoon, came back 
to Princeton for graduation and was ordained 
by the Blue Ridge Presbytery (PCUS) all in 
a month,’’ laughs Carol Eichling Lytch as 
she remembers the spring of 1980. “‘It was a 
hectic beginning for my marriage and my 
ministry, but I knew we would have six 
months in Scotland to slow down and get to 
know each other. We flew to Great Britain in 
the fall to enroll at the University of Edin- 
burgh on the Graduate Study Fellowship 
for the Parish Ministry which was awarded 
to me by the Seminary.”’ 


Relaxing in the spacious, sunny living 
room of the manse of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Cranbury, New Jersey, she and 
her husband, Steve, clearly enjoy talking 
about their life as a couple and as co-pastors 
of that congregation. While she drinks tea 
and he, coffee, they take a half-morning to 
reflect on being a clergy couple before the 
day’s appointments call them away. 


Tall and soft-spoken, Steve muses on the 
beginnings of their courtship. ‘““‘We met at 
Seminary when Carol was a junior and I was 
a senior. When I graduated in 1978, I ac- 
cepted a call as Associate Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. For the next two years I took all my 
study leave in Princeton, and Carol took all 
her vacations in Virginia. We had the road 
from Virginia to Princeton memorized!”’ 


In fact, Carol’s love of the parish devel- 
oped along with the relationship. To be near 
her future husband, she sought a summer job 
in Virginia in 1979 and became the full-time 
Pastor:of the Peaks Presbyterian Church in 
Bedford. “‘They were ready to close the 
church when I arrived, and by summer’s end 
they were looking for a full-time pastor,” 
she says with satisfaction, remembering the 
small country congregation in the white 
clapboard building in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. ‘‘I came and did it 
all for three months—preaching, visiting, 
counseling, weddings and funerals. Because 
it was a small rural church, I think the people 
were excited about having a woman pastor. 
They didn’t seem to have the fear or anxiety 
that larger churches often have about a 
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woman.”’ Their appreciation: for Carol’s 
ministry was borne out by their decision to 
call a woman as full-time pastor when she 
left. Since then that woman has moved on, 
and they have called a third! 


A picture of the Peaks Church hangs in the 
foyer of the manse, a reminder to her of the 
summer of falling in love with Steve, with 
the pastorate and with the jagged mountain 
peaks of the Blue Ridge. ‘‘I will never forget 
that lovely drive to work, past the horses 
grazing in the meadows between the moun- 
tains. It was a wonderful summer,’ she re- 
flects. 


The Blue Ridge Presbytery ordained her as 
an evangelist after graduation. Steve left his 
ministry of adult education and visitation in 
Charlottesville, and they began their first 
year of marriage studying in Edinburgh. 
‘“We couldn’t have chosen a better way to 
start the marriage,’’ Steve affirms. “‘Living 
together overseas and traveling were good 
ways to lay the groundwork of our relation- 
ship. We had few responsibilities other than 
our studying and getting to know each 
other.”’ 

Like so many of their fellow PTS alums, 
they fell in love with Edinburgh. They stud- 
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ied systematic theology and church history at 
New College, and both worked in ministry 
as volunteers, Steve in a hospice program 
and Carol in a parish. Home was a flat off 
Princes Street, and free time was filled with 
theatre, opera, concerts and social evenings 
with Scottish families. ‘‘Culture was a prior- 
ity for us that year,’’ Steve recalls, savoring 
the richness of the arts in the crown jewel of 
Scottish cities. 


‘“We really got to know each other in the 
four months of backpacking in Europe after 
Scotland,’’ Carol adds. ‘“‘We were together 
almost every minute of every day. We saw 
each other tired, hungry, frustrated, with no 
place to stay on some nights. We spent most 
of our money on the sites; food and lodging 
weren't high priorities. It was a great experi- 
ence in discipline—Fodor suggests Europe 
on $20.00 a day. We did it on $15.00.”’ Of 
the countries they visited, Israel, where they 
stayed two and a half weeks, was the favor- 
ite. They plan to go back someday. 


The year abroad encouraged them to find 
positions together back in the States where 
they could serve as co-pastors. ‘‘Having 
worked in two different ministries in Edin- 
burgh, we realized the strain which conflict- 
ing schedules and separate groups of parish- 
ioners put on our relationship,’’ explains 
Carol. ‘‘We wanted to find a church that 
would call us as co-pastors and help us de- 
velop a model of team ministry.’’ After writ- 
ing a joint dossier delineating their comple- 
mentary skills (Steve’s primarily in 
preaching, visitation and teaching; Carol’s in 
counseling, Christian education and program 
development), they began the search that 
culminated in their call to the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Cranbury as half-time co- 
pastors. 


They talk seriously about the model they 
have developed in their co-pastorate. It has 
changed, and they believe will continue to 
change in a direction that emphasizes the 
quality of flexibility which marks many 
clergy-couple ministries. They began by 
making a conscious decision to divide all 
pastoral responsibilities except preaching. 
Carol found weekly sermon preparation 

Continued on page 2 
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Clergy Couple Discuss the Logistics of Marriage and Ministry (Continued from page 1) 


more taxing than Steve did, so they origi- 
nally scheduled him to preach three Sundays 
a month. Soon it became apparent that Carol 
needed the higher visibility and authority 
which the pulpit gives, so they re-evaluated 
the model, dividing the preaching on alter- 
nate Sundays. ‘‘I’m glad we did that,’’ says 
Carol, ‘‘because I have learned more disci- 
pline in preaching, and it makes our involve- 
ment in the total ministry more equal in the 
eyes of the congregation.”’ 


They moderate the Session on an alternat- 
ing monthly basis, but divide staff responsi- 
bilities for its commissions, Carol staffing 
Christian education, worship and buildings 
and grounds; Steve, finance, stewardship 
and outreach. Carol admits to a little discom- 
fort with the traditional role stereotypes im- 
plied in some of the division, but believes 
her gifts as well as Steve’s are being wisely 
used. 


The goal is equality of ministry and au- 
thority. Such equality they hope will provide 
a model for the church, the family and the 
individual in learning to share leadership and 
responsibility. 

A sensitive issue for the Lytches has been 
‘sticking to the contract. We tend to work 
more than we should,’’ Steve points out. 
‘‘There are so many things to do, and we’re 
both achievers. It’s easy to forget we’re each 
supposed to be working half-time. Realisti- 
cally, that means about 32 hours a week for 
each since full-time positions average 55-60 
hours. But at the beginning we worked more 
than that. The Presbytery and the personnel 
committee have helped us realize that this 
can be detrimental to the church. It’s not fair 
to the congregation, ourselves, or our col- 
leagues who don’t have a partner to share a 
full-time job.”’ 


‘‘T think this is an issue for other clergy 
couples, too. Because so many of us are new 
in the ministry and have little experience, we 
are not hired by the bigger churches with two 
full-time positions. Yet we want to work full- 
time, which means that it’s easy to over- 
work. That tendency fosters the possibility 
of clergy couples becoming a cheap and easy 
way out for churches which cannot pay two 
professionals. Things will change gradually. 
Working less than full-time may become a 
preference, particularly for couples with 
children. Working out the models will cer- 
tainly require flexibility.”’ 

In one sense, the conflict will be resolved 
for the Lytches next February. Their Session 
has voted to extend to each a full-time call. 
‘We feel very gratified and affirmed,’’ says 
Carol, “‘like we’re meant to be here. It 
means the model of co-pastoring is working 
for the church and for us.’’ Duties will ex- 


pand with the new calls—Steve wants to con- 
centrate on pastoral visitation, and Carol 
plans to develop the area of teacher educa- 
tion. 


The two clearly love ministry. Newer to 
the profession, Carol speaks decisively 
about her work, “‘I feel that I am fulfilling a 
calling, that I have no other choice. When 
people tell me that they hear the Gospel in 
what I say, or when people come back to 
church after years away, those are signs that 
I am being used as a messenger of God.”’ 
Steve, in his second church, values the vari- 
ety of people and tasks inherent in ministry. 
The opportunity to be a part of people’s lives 
at critical times is unique. 


And when the minister is married to the 
minister? ‘‘It’s wonderful to understand how 
rewarding and central your spouses’s job is 
in his life because you know from firsthand 
experience how important it is in yours,’’ re- 
flects Carol. ‘‘When he is under pressure I 
can give him space because I have felt the 
same kind of pressure. Sharing ministry also 
gives us more time together. How many hus- 
bands and wives can have staff meetings to- 
gether, lead worship together, come home in 
the middle of the day and have lunch to- 
gether?”’ 

Although for the Lytches the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages, being a clergy 
couple has its problems. They find it hard to 
separate work from leisure. To counter the 
tendency to talk constantly about their jobs, 
they set apart specific times and special 
places where they will not discuss the 
church. ‘‘There are places in our house 
where we don’t talk about business,’’ Steve 
explains. “‘Foremost is the bedroom. And 
there is no business talk at breakfast, after 
9:00 p.m. or on our day off.” 


They spend many days off exploring the 
historic areas around Cranbury in central 
Jersey and in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
or taking in art museums in Philadelphia and 
New York. Both play tennis and run, and 
Steve enjoys an afternoon on the links or an 
evening with his history library. Carol’s av- 
ocations tend toward the arts—music, the- 
atre, and painting. Both emphasize the need 
to take time alone as well as together when 
they are not ‘‘on the job.”’ 


Carol still has to remind some of her pa- 
rishioners that she is not the minister’s wife. 
‘‘That really hurts,’’ she says honestly. “‘I 
remember when we had a Welsh Choir visit- 
ing the church on Easter; one of the guests 
remarked to the congregation how lucky this 
church was to get two for the price of one. 
We have to keep our sense of humor and try 
to assume roles different from traditional ex- 
pectations.’’ Carol was a sensation when she 
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Steve and Carol in front 


of the First Presbyterian 


Church of Cranbury, New Jersey. 





appeared at the first men’s breakfast, and 
Steve shares the leadership of the Women’s 
Association even though the women gravi- 
tate more towards Carol. 


Their commitment not to stick to tradi- 
tional roles carries over even to the domestic 
areas of life. They share the cooking, shop- 
ping, laundry, and yard work. Steve is good 
at doing laundry so that job is usually his. 
Carol, who had never mowed a lawn in her 
life before moving into the house in Cran- 
bury, now does much of the weeding and 
grass cutting. ‘‘I never even noticed a mown 
lawn before; now I really appreciate them!”’ 
she admits. 


The doorbell rings, and Carol rises to meet 
her first appointment. Steve goes to his 
manse study to begin an outline for a sermon 
series on peace-making which they plan to 
preach together in the fall. Their integrated 
schedule, like their easy conversational dia- 
logue, suggests the flexible, professional and 
supportive style which marks their amalgam 
of marriage and ministry. 














Kresge Foundation Grant Encourages Church Support of Tennent 


News of another major challenge grant for 
the Tennent Fund has reached the Seminary 
_ in recent weeks. The Kresge Foundation has 

awarded a grant of $350,000 available for 
the renovation of the Tennent Campus, pro- 
vided that the remainder of the $4 million 
needed is pledged or in hand by October 15, 
1983. The Foundation was created by the 
personal gifts of Sebastian S. Kresge, and 
Princeton’s grant was one of 132 awarded 
this year, from among 1,449 applicants. 


From the box score below, without the 
Kresge grant as part of the total from founda- 
tions and corporations, it is clear that much 
still needs to be done to meet the challenge 
and qualify for this generous grant before the 
- 1983 deadline. It is hoped that $1 million of 
the balance will be pledged by friends in 
congregations, through benevolence budget 
commitments and individual gifts. Laird Stu- 
art and Jim Emerson have been in charge of 
the effort to reach congregations with 
alumni/ae pastors and staff on behalf of the 
Tennent Campaign. More than 70 Area Rep- 
resentatives working with them have held 
meetings with pastors and church leaders 
throughout the country. Bulletin inserts and 
other interpretative materials are being made 
available to inform congregations of the pur- 
pose and needs of the Tennent Campus. 


As National Campaign Chairman, David 
- Watermulder wrote in a recent letter to the 


With the death of William Habada last 
winter, Princeton Seminary lost a friend and 
benefactor who had remained essentially 
anonymous during his lifetime. Talking 
about Habada with William E. Lawder, 
_ Treasurer and Business Manager for the 
_ Seminary and one of the few persons to have 
glimpsed Habada’s world, one uncovers a 
_ life lived, in true Thoreau-fashion, to the 
_ beat of a very distant drummer. In the midst 
of cosmopolitan Princeton, Habada chose 
_ the solitary life of a three-room, sparsely- 
_ furnished cabin surrounded by sixty acres of 
woodland and of few companions beyond 
hawk, goat and tree. 

Lawder recalls that Habada’s first contact 
_ with the Seminary was through Tom Brian, 
the former Superintendent of Grounds and 
_ Buildings. Brian introduced him to Lawder 
_ in 1964. That initial encounter resulted ulti- 
mately in a deferred gift to the Seminary of 
the 60 acre tract of land north of Princeton 
where Habada lived. It is now the Mount Lu- 
cas Road faculty housing project. 


Habada came to Princeton from New York 


pastors, “‘We have come to the point in our 
Tennent Campus renovation when every- 
thing now depends on you. How great it will 
be if this Campaign, which is the concluding 
phase of our eight-year ‘Fund for the Fu- 
ture,” becomes a resounding tribute to Dr. 
McCord as he completes his last year as 
President. There is NO WAY this can happen 
unless our churches make major pledges to 
this cause.”’ 


Even at this early stage, a number of 
churches have reported some interesting 
ways to respond to the Campaign. One 
church has had a challenge gift of its own 
offered by one of its members. Several con- 
gregations have double or triple matched 
their pastor’s pledge to the Campaign. A 
number are considering honoring a beloved 
Sunday School teacher or Director of Chris- 
tian Education by designated giving. These 
and other ways of honoring individual family 
members can be arranged through the Office 
of Vice President William Felmeth. 


Most grant recipients have raised initial 
funds for their respective projects before re- 
questing Foundation assistance. Their grants 
are authorized on a challenge basis, requir- 
ing the raising of the remaining funds, in or- 
der to ensure that such projects are com- 
pleted. The Kresge Foundation is one of a 
very small number that make awards for 
construction and renovation projects and, 


with $28,260,000 of new grant commit- 
ments this year, one of the largest founda- 
tions making gifts to institutions in the areas 
of higher education, health care and related 
services, the arts and humanities, social ser- 
vices, conservation and religion. 


The National Committee, deeply grateful 
for this commitment, views The Kresge 
Foundation grant as a major step forward, 
and its 1983 deadline a considerable chal- 
lenge to everyone. ‘‘These are the crucial 
months,’’ David Watermulder states. ‘‘With 
your support and enthusiasm, we can fulfill 
the dreams of Dr. McCord and set the stage 
for Princeton’s future.”’ 


HowAre We Doing? 
Results as of September 1, 1982, show the 
following: 
Board of Trustees $ 458,315.07 
Faculty and Staff 44,583.02 
Individuals 333.216/75 
Alumni/ae 136,335.00 
Friends in Congregations 45 383.50 
Foundations/Corporations 30,401.00 


$1,048,234.34* 
*In addition, $1,000,000 has been given as 
an anonymous gift. Challenge awards of 
$350,000 from the Kresge Foundation and 
$50,000 for matching alumni/ae gifts are 
not included. 


The Ascetic Life Style of a Seminary Benefactor 


City, where he was born to Czechoslovakian 
parents in 1898. His father died when he was 
seven years old, and his mother was forced 
to place him and an older sister in an or- 
phanage for five years. By piecing together 
scanty documents from the estate, Lawder 
learned that Habada left the orphanage and 
later served as a private in the U.S. Army 
during World War I; he fought in the battle 
of Meuse Argonne in France. In his effects 
were dog-eared German postal cards sent 
home to his mother during the war. Also 
among the papers was a baptismal certificate 
dated September 6, 1905, from the Jan Hus 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. His 
Bohemian, Protestant parents clearly planted 
the seed of faith and participation in the 
church early. 


Soon after settling in Princeton, he joined 
the Kingston Presbyterian Church, where he 
sang in the choir and was ordained an elder. 
He continued to purchase small lots of unde- 
veloped land, some for as little as ten dollars 
an acre, at individual sales and tax sales, un- 
til he owned the 60 acres. All the while he 
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chose for himself a simple, almost ascetic, 
style of living. A wood stove provided for 
cooking and heat. His house had no running 
water or sewerage. He never bought a bed, 
but slept instead on wooden planks. He kept 
three goats in a shed near what is now the 
Hiltner home and spent many of his waking 
hours walking through the woods alone 
watching birds. 


A member of the Audubon Society and the 
Trenton Naturalist Club, Habada loved ani- 
mals and birds and valued the natural ele- 
ments which surrounded him. Lawder re- 
calls the ‘‘balancing rock’’ near his 
property—a large room-size boulder sitting 
atop a smaller stone which he delighted in 
showing his infrequent visitors. He also 
loved to point out the site of an old school- 
house and the natural springs from which he 
drew his water. A beloved companion was a 
favorite hawk which soared above his prop- 
erty and returned each autumn. 


Habada embodied a rare spirit of compas- 


sion for his fellow human beings, that un- 
Continued on page 7 














Dr. Gallup, President of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, delivered the 
following address in Miller Chapel on 
Alumni/ae Day last June. A member of 
the Department of Sociology and Reli- 
gion at Princeton University, he is the 
Founder-Director of the Princeton Reli- 
gion Research Center. 


We all hear constantly about surveys that 
reveal the importance of religion in the lives 
of Americans. And more such findings have 
just emerged from a recent international sur- 
vey carried out by Gallup-affiliated organi- 
zations in various parts of the world. This 
study attempts to probe the fundamental atti- 
tudes that determine human behavior and is, 
incidentally, one of the largest single social 
science studies ever conducted. 


The study was undertaken in the belief 
that a major shift in values is occurring in 
various parts of the world, and that such a 
shift would likely have a major impact on 
social policies, as well as on business, gov- 
ernment, religious, and educational institu- 
tions. 


A major section of this study deals with 
religious values, and it was found that 81 
percent of Americans said they considered 
themselves religious. Only the Italians, with 
83 percent, had a higher rating. Ninety-five 
percent of Americans believe in God, 71 per- 
cent believe in life after death, 84 percent in 
heaven, and 67 percent believe in hell. 


One of the most interesting sections in the 
study deals with belief in each of the Ten 
Commandments. Huge majorities have said 
they believe in these commandments, al- 
though it is interesting to note that higher 
proportions believe im the social command- 
ments than in the first three command- 
ments—the theological commandments. One 
person in Great Britain, asked to name the 
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Ten Commandments, said he was unable to 
do so, but that he had seen the movie! 


Let me briefly summarize other findings 
that show a high level of religious involve- 
ment in the United States. Nearly every 
home has a least one Bible. Nearly half of us 
can be found in church on Sundays. Only 
eight percent of us say we have no religious 
affiliation. We give a great deal of money to 
our churches and religious organizations. We 
say religion is very important in our lives. 
Most Christians say they believe in the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ. Virtually all of us 
pray, and we say we believe in the power of 
prayer. We feel that it is important for people 
to have faith. 


Furthermore, our levels of belief have re- 
mained fairly constant, while there has been 
a downtrend in other nations, particularly in 
Western Europe. In Great Britain, for exam- 
ple, the proportion of British who say they 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ has 
been on a steady decline—from 71 percent in 
1967 to 52 percent in a recent survey. 


One fourth of U.S. adults who state their 
religious preference as Christian claim to 
lead a ‘‘very Christian”’ life. The fact that as 
many as one fourth claim to come close to 
living a truly Christian life may cause sur- 
prise among religious leaders and educators. 
Do people indeed believe they lead lives of 
total commitment to God? Might they not be 
guilty of pride in believing they are so close 
to leading Christ-like lives? Are persons who 
claim to be Christians truly acknowledging 
the God of biblical revelation, who awakens 
in them a sense of dependence and an obliga- 
tion to obey God’s will? Is man today forget- 
ting his creatureliness, his finiteness, depen- 
dence upon God? The French philosopher 
Pascal wrote, ‘“There are only two kinds of 
men—the righteous who believe themselves 
sinners; the rest, sinners who believe them- 
selves righteous.”’ 

Americans are involved in religion to a re- 
markable degree—but what is the depth of 
commitment? To what extent is faith the fo- 


cal point in a person’s life? Has the Golden. 


Rule been reduced to ‘‘don’t bother anyone’”’ 
or “‘let them do their own thing’’ from its 
true selfless dimensions? The well known re- 
ligious writer, Dr. Piper, reminds us of these 
dimensions, *‘Am I desiring and seeking the 
temporal and eternal good of my neighbor 
with the same zeal, ingenuity and intensity 
and perserverance with which I seek my 
own?”’ 

So, while we can amass considerable evi- 
dence to indicate that Americans are in- 
tensely interested in religion and are in- 
volved in religion to a remarkable extent, we 
must ask the vital question: does religion 
have primacy in the lives of Americans? And 
in this respect we need to note further survey 
findings: 

— only about one person in five says reli- 
gion is most influential in his or her life; 


— most want religious education of some 
sort for their children, but religious faith 













ranks far below many other traits that paren 
would like to see developed in their children 

— only about one person in eight says he 
or she would consider sacrificing everything 


for religious beliefs or God. 


It is clear that we must continue to pro 
beneath the usual indicators of religious par- 
ticipation and involvement to the level of 
spiritual commitment—in order to gain a true 
sense of where Americans are in their spiri- 
tual lives. 


So here we see a new and vital role for) 
survey research. Specifically what is re- 
quired is a whole new set of measurements, 
We have attempted to develop such measure-: 
ments, because in the last analysis, the mos 
important statistic for religious leaders is not: 
the number of people who are church mem- 
bers, who go to church regularly, or read the 
Bible daily, but the percent who could be, 
classified as ‘“‘highly spiritually commit- 
ted’’—or the “‘spiritually mature,’’ if you 
will. 1 

I will not go into details at this point about: 
the scale we devised, but simply report to 
you that 12% of our sample fit our category 
of ‘‘highly spiritually committed.’’ We ex- 
amined this group in great detail in terms of 
measurements of attitudes and behavior. The 
findings are, I believe, dramatic and destroy 
the assertion that is sometimes made that 
deeply religious people tend to be self- 
satisfied, socially apathetic and more inter- 
ested in their own spiritual welfare than the 
good of their neighbors, and even to some 
extent intolerant of persons who differ from 
them in terms of backgrounds and religious 
persuasions. 

The fact is, however, the 12% who fit our 
category of “‘highly spiritually committed”’ 
are a “‘breed apart,’’ different from the rest 
of the populace in at least four key respects: 


(1) They are more satisfied with their lot in 
life than are those who are less spiritually 
committed—and far happier. A total of 68% 
of the highly spiritually committed say they 
are “‘very happy,’’ compared to 46% of the 
moderately spiritually committed, 39% of 
the moderately uncommitted, and 30% of 
the highly uncommitted. 


(2) Their families are stronger, with the di- 
vorce rate among this group far lower than 
among the less committed. 


(3) They tend to be more tolerant of per- 
sons of different races and religions than the 
less spiritually committed. 


(4) They are far more involved in charita- 
ble activites than are their counterparts. A 
total of 46% of the highly spiritually com- 
mitted say they are presently working among 
the poor, the infirm and the elderly, com- 
pared to 36% among the moderately com- 
mitted, 28% of the moderately uncommit- 
ted, and 22% of the highly uncommitted. 


What makes these findings even more re- 
markable is the fact that these persons tend to 
be somewhat more downscale than the popu- 
lation as a whole; and downscale groups, 
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Commencement 


The Seminary conferred 276 graduate and professional degrees at its 170th Commence- 
ment. At the ceremonies, held last June in the Chapel of Princeton University, below, 
right, 166 men and women received the Master of Divinity Degree, the basic degree in 
preparation for the professional ministry. 

_ The Commencement exercises marked the 50th anniversary of the graduation of the first 
woman to receive a Divinity Degree from Princeton Seminary. Muriel Van Orden Jen- 
nings, below, left, of Houlton, Maine, received the Bachelor of Theology Degree in 1932, 
although it was not until 1956 that the United Presbyterian Church began to ordain 
women. Mrs. Jennings was honored by President McCord at the Seminary’s Alumni/ae 
Banquet last June. a 
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surveys have shown, tend to be less happy 
and less satisfied with their lot in life than do 
upscale groups, less tolerant of persons of 
different races and religions, and, finally, 
less involved in charitable activities. Thus 
the highly spiritually committed do show ev- 
‘idence that their deep faith is having a trans- 
forming effect on their lives. 


Actually, the fact that America’s faith 
/sometimes appears to be only skin-deep 
| should not obscure the fact that one’s faith 

can often have a tremendous impact on one’s 
_ sense of self-esteem and on his or her contri- 
bution to society. 

In a survey we conducted for the Robert 
Schuller Ministries, we sought to determine 
the levels of self-esteem in the U.S.—what 
do Americans think of themselves? Using 
three scales we sought to divide the populace 
into high, medium and low self-esteem 
groups. Some of the key findings include the 
following: 

— low self-esteem individuals are more 
likely than are high esteem people to experi- 
ence stress and health problems; 

— low self-esteem people see success in 
material terms such as work, financial secu- 
rity, and achievements while high esteem 
persons define success in personal terms 
such as peace of mind and good family life; 


— religion is seen to be highly significant 
in developing high esteem, but involvement 
in religious activities is not the key—rather it 
is how close one feels to God. 





While many Americans continue to be per- 
haps somewhat superficially religious, there 
are encouraging trends, I believe. In fact, ex- 
amination of a variety of survey data leads, I 
believe, to the conclusion that the final two 


decades of the 20th century could be a period 
of profound religious renewal in the United 
States. There would appear to be, in our na- 
tion today, a spiritual quest of fast-growing 
proportions. Apprehensive Americans— 
concerned about disorder in society, their 
children drifting off, the threat of nuclear 
annihilation—seek somehow to relate the hu- 
man condition to the divine. People in all 
walks of life are hungry for depth and mean- 
ing in their lives and want to gain a new un- 
derstanding of their relationship to God and 
to live according to His Will. 


Evidence of the new spiritual quest in 
America today is seen, for example, in the 
dramatic uptrend over the last four years in 
the proportion of adults of all faiths and in all 
walks of life who are earnestly becoming in- 
volved in religious education programs. Bi- 
ble study is taking hold among teenagers 
across the nation in a remarkable way. An 
ever-increasing number of Americans are in- 
volved in programs of evangelization. 


Although these results are encouraging, 
there are indeed worrisome trends, and | 
would like to note four—trends which 
threaten to undermine the efforts of churches 
and to stall the religious momentum we are 
noting in the nation today. These are: 


(1) A glaring lack of knowledge of the Ten 
Commandments and about the basic facts of 
our religious heritage, as well as a fuzziness 
about the central tenets of our religions, doc- 
umented by surveys. 

(2) A high level of credulity among Amer- 
icans. For example, a high proportion, even 
among regular churchgoers, believe in as- 
trology. One fourth of Westerners believe 
that Sasquatch actually exists. At times it 
seems that Americans are prepared to believe 
almost anything. 

(3) A lack of spiritual discipline in our 
lives. Our prayer life, for example, appears 
to lack the structure, the focus and intensity 
it demands. Again surveys point to this con- 
clusion. 

(4) A continuing anti-intellectual strain in 
our religious life. In his powerful book, The 
Easter Moment, John Selby Spong, the Epis- 
copal Bishop of Newark, writes about anti- 
intellectualism as follows: 

I am convinced that the only authentic 
defense of the faith involves honest schol- 
arship, not anti-intellectual hiding from 
truth. There is a sense in which our schol- 
arship ought to be so deep, so honest, and 
so intense that the result will be either that 
what we believe will crumble before our 
eyes, incapable of being sustained; or that 
we will discover a power and a reality so 
true that our commitment will be total. If 
we do not risk the former, we will never 
discover the latter. Nothing less than this 
seems worthy of Christians. 

These four trends—the lack of essential re- 
ligious knowledge, a high level of credulity, 
lack of spiritual discipline, and anti- 
intellectualism—clearly indicate that Ameri- 
cans are highly vulnerable in their religious 
life. It would appear that we are easy prey 
for false prophets, and no false prophet is so 
readily available as that of an easy faith—a 
faith that makes few demands and falls away 
when severely challanged. 

Given these four trends, is there any basis 
for being hopeful about the future of religion 
in the United States? How is it possible to 
predict religious renewal for the immediate 
years ahead? Certainly efforts to deepen 
spiritual commitment among the populace 
will be exceedingly difficult. But they would 
be impossible if Americans were basically 
indifferent or hostile to religion. But they are 
neither. The vast majority of Americans (and 
even high percentages of those who pres- 
ently say religion is not very important in 
their lives): 

(1) want their children to have religious 
education or training, 

(2) wish their own religious beliefs were 
stronger, 

(3) want religion to play a greater role in 
society in the years ahead. 


Not only do Americans want to see reli- 
gion become stronger in our society but feel 
this will actually be the case. Nearly four 
times as many Americans think religion in 

Continued on page 6 
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the future will be more important for people 
in our nation than believe it will be less im- 
portant. 


Survey research—and I’m sure your own 
experience—reveals certain working as- 
sumptions about people in this nation 
through which the churches can widen and 
deepen their impact. These are (1) that most 
of us are searching and feel the need to grow 
spiritually; (2) that none of us has arrived 
(Even those persons surveyed who feel they 
lead a very Christian life want their faith to 
become even stronger.); (3) that we need 
help in our journey from others acting as 
spiritual counsellors; (4) that we want fel- 
lowship with others (The international sur- 
vey referred to earlier shows Americans to 
be intensely lonely at times and alienated 
from others.)and, finally, (5) that God trav- 
els with us. 


With regard to the last, many Americans 
have the conviction that God has dramati- 
cally entered their lives. Our recent interna- 
tional survey on values shows that as many 
as seven in ten have felt at some point as 
though they were close to a powerful spiri- 
tual life force that seemed to lift them out of 
themselves, and fully half of these people 
say that this experience has altered their out- 
look on life in some way. One third of Amer- 
icans say they have had a religious experi- 
ence—a particularly powerful religious 
insight or awakening that changed the di- 
rection of their life-with most saying this 
experience involved Jesus Christ. This 
proportion has -remained remarkably con- 
stant over the years. Of particular interest is 
the finding that these religious experiences 
are widespread, not limited to particular 
groups; such experiences come to both the 
churched and the unchurched. These find- 
ings would seem to indicate that while peo- 
ple may not always be searching for God, 
God never ceases searching for them. 


Certainly the key goal of churches is to 
bring people into a closer relationship with 
God, to encourage people to open their 
hearts to Him. D.S. Cairns in his book, The 
Faith that Reveals, writes: “‘It is quite clear 
that the whole teaching of Jesus Christ about 
God, expressed alike in His words and in the 
whole fashion and mould of His character, 
implies that God is always nearer, mightier, 
more loving and more free to help everyone 
of us than anyone of us ever realizes.”’ 


As I indicated earlier in my talk, Ameri- 
cans today appear to be on a spiritual quest 
of major proportions. If the clergy of our na- 
tion are able to satisfy these spiritual needs 
and, through creative ways, bring people 
into a loving relationship with God—and en- 
able people to nourish and sustain this 
relationship—the final two decades of this 
century could, in fact, represent a unique 
chapter in the history of religion in the 
United States. They could become a time 
when America reaffirms and deepens its reli- 
gious faith. 


Reconstructing the Tennent Campus 
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I’ve noticed in material from Princeton Sem- 
inary that the word “‘million’’ has been used 
several times in reference to the Tennent 
Fund campaign. 

That’s true. The goal is four million dollars, 
to be raised to renovate the five major build- 
ings for the efficiency, safety and comfort of 
the Seminary community. The good news is 
that one million dollars has already been 
given by an anonymous donor! 


What’s the bad news ? 


It isn’t bad—we are seeking another million 
dollars from foundations to help us get the 
work done. We have good hopes for their af- 
firmative response. 


And what else? 


Our campaign is a rolling campaign, focus- 
ing attention on one sector at a time and then 
moving on to another. We do it that way 
twice around, for that method seems best in 
working with our constituents. 


May we have the several goals for others as 
well as our own? 


The goal for alumni/ae is $250,000. That of 
the trustees and faculty and staff is 
$360,000. From individuals we seek 
$390,000. All add up to another million dol- 
lars. A great part of this is already commit- 
ted to the renovation of Tennent Hall and the 
Whiteley Gymnasium now underway. 


If my arithmetic is right, what you have men- 
tioned adds up to three million dollars. You 
still need one million dollars. 


You are right on target. To reach our goal 
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and get the rest of the project going we need 
one more million dollars. 


Where will you turn to get that kind of 
money? 


We hope that Princeton Seminary will re- 
ceive this critical million through its affilia- 
tions with congregations to which it is 
related—those churches sending us students, 
those churches already partners in mission 
with us for many years, those churches 
newly associating with us in a mutually ben- 
eficial relationship through scholarship aid. 
The churches have the ability to secure that 
necessary million for the Seminary. They 
have done it before in the Major Mission 
Fund with half again more! 


How are we doing now? 


The trustees are surpassing their goal. We 
anticipate that individuals will more than 
meet their goal. It will be a tremendous ac- 
complishment for the alumni/ae to give 
$250,000, but we have good reason to be- 
lieve they will. You can hope for foundation 
support, and by the time you read this may 
have the assurance of that support. 


What is left? 

The crucial one million dollars from congre- 
gations. How they respond and give will de- 
termine the success of our total effort to pre- 
pare the Tennent campus for next fall’s 
students and for the generations following. 
We are counting on the faithfulness and gen- 
erosity of the churches. They have never let 
us down! To all our supporters, “‘thanks a 
million!” 


cee 





A Christian's View of the Arms Race 


_ Dr. George Frost Kennan, the former United 


States Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. and Yu- 
goslavia and winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 


history, Russia Leaves the War (1956), re- 
cently gave a public address at Princeton 


Seminary entitled ‘‘A Christian’s View of 
the Arms Race.’’ Having addressed the topic 


_ of nuclear disarmament on past occasions as 


a citizen speaking to other citizens, he chose 
this forum to speak more personally as a 
Christian to other Christians, enabling him 
‘*to appeal directly to Christian values.”’ 


His lecture first outlined two possible 
ways of viewing the nuclear weapon. Either 
it is ‘‘just one more weapon like any other 
only more destructive,’’ or, uniquely, it risks 
the entire future of civilization. In the first 
case, a nuclear device, like a more conven- 
tional weapon, is seen as something that is 
‘““supposed to serve some rational end... 
to promote the interests of the society which 
employs it.’’ A hydrogen bomb, argued 
Kennan, does not respond to that descrip- 
tion. But even granted the possibility of al- 
lowing such a definition, a nuclear device 
must, by the rules of international law and 
treaty “‘be subjected to the restraints . . . ap- 
plied to other forms of weaponry.”’ Particu- 
larly germane is the prescription that “‘weap- 
ons be employed in a manner calculated to 
bring an absolute minimum of hardship to 
non-combatants and to the entire infrastruc- 
ture of civilian life.’” The violation is mas- 
sive when one considers nuclear arms, if not 
of the law, most certainly of the Christian 
conscience, Kennan maintained. 


Of greater consequence for the Christian, 
according to Kennan, is the second view of 
nuclear weaponry—the placing at risk of the 
past, present and future civilization of which 
we are a part. He drew on Jonathan Schell’s 
book, The Fate of the Earth, (1982) to sug- 
gest that any extensive use of nuclear arms 
would not only end the lives of millions 
now, but also damage the ecology of the 
globe so as to destroy the capacity of the nat- 
ural environment for sustaining life, thus 
‘“‘putting an end both to humanity’s past as 
well as [its] future.’’ Suggesting a theology 
of stewardship in line with the biblical in- 
junction to care for the earth, Kennan posed 
the question, ‘‘How can anyone who recog- 
nizes the authority of Christ’s teaching and 
example accept the slightest share of respon- 
sibility for doing this? To place in jeopardy 
the natural structure upon which all civiliza- 
tion rests, as though the safety and the per- 
ceived interests of our own generation were 
more important than everything that has ever 
taken place or could take place in civiliza- 
tion: this is nothing less than a presumption, 
a blasphemy, an indignity—an indignity of 
monstrous dimensions—offered to God!”’ 

Countering those who would argue that 


readiness for use does not signify intention to 
use but only intention to deter, Kennan 
raised an incisive ethical question. If an 
action is sinful and one professes the hope 
never to commit it, yet remains ready to 
commit it under certain conditions, does one 
not incur a large part of the sin? 


Kennan challenged a final argument ad- 
vanced by partisans of this form of weap- 
onry, that which holds that war is a law unto 
itself and thereby creates its own rules. Re- 
sorting to nuclear weapons would be justi- 
fied, the argument goes, by a nation’s des- 
peration at the possibility of losing a global 
war. 


The answer of the Christian to such an ar- 
gument is the avoidance of war itself, at least 
war between great modern industrial na- 
tions. If the United States or Russia or an- 
other industrial nation with nuclear capacity 
might not resist the temptation to use nuclear 
weapons in the extremity of war, then war 
itself must in some way be outlawed. 


Despite the uneasiness of the relationship 
between the Soviet Union and this country, 
Kennan did not preclude the possiblity for 
avoiding war. He pointed in fact to a “‘be- 
nevolent process of gradual change’’ that has 
marked the relationship of the two nations in 
the recent past and alleviated some tensions. 
In order for this process to continue he urged 
that Americans do all in their power to re- 
duce the danger of war. 


He concluded with three requirements for 
concerned Americans and Christians. First, 
to prevent war’s inevitability one must not 
talk as if it were inevitable. To assume the 
inevitability of war has something of the na- 
ture of a self-fulfilling prophecy. Secondly, 
Americans must not oversimplify their im- 
age of political opponents. The global politi- 
cal picture is complex and cannot be reduced 
to the moral iniquity or evil intention of any 
one nation, and the moral purity of another. 


Dr. Kennan 





Finally, Kennan emphasized the need for 
‘“‘maintaining communication with the So- 
viet Union at many levels.’’ From policy- 
making in Washington to cultural exchange 
among people outside government, a steady 
commitment to listening and gaining under- 
standing is required. 

In Kennan’s assessment, Americans are 
not doing well with these requirements. The 
political establishment and the media encour- 
age the belief that war is imminent, foster 
oversimplified images of the superpowers 
and muddy the kind of direct communication 
that would minimize misunderstandings. To 
him the Christian’s duty is clear and inescap- 
able: ‘‘to help our government to put aside 
the very idea of using nuclear weapons. . . 
and to avoid the war that might place us un- 
der the temptation to use them.”’ 


THE ASCETIC LIFE STYLE 


OF A SEMINARY BENEFACTOR 
Continued from page 3 


usual charity which serves anonymously. Pe- 
riodically, he collected or purchased clothing 
and furniture, packed them into his van, and 
traveled to the Southwest, where he distrib- 
uted the goods to people in need. (A dream 
never realized was his wish to live on a small 
lot in a trailer park in Truth or Conse- 
quences, New Mexico.) Similarly, he gath- 
ered furniture for international students at 
the Seminary and assisted them frequently 
by providing scholarship aid. 


It was in 1965 that the Seminary acquired 
the Mt. Lucas Road property as a deferred 
gift. The Seminary promised Habada a life 
dividend contract which guaranteed him in- 
come for the rest of his life from the invest- 
ment. He kept an acre and a half to live on 
until he was admitted to Meadow Lakes Re- 
tirement Community in 1981, at which time 
that, too, was given to the Seminary. Law- 
der remembers the beginning of construction 
of faculty homes on the property; Habada 
would often come with a saw or an axe in 
hand to help. A year before he died, he spent 
a day with Seminary families cutting logs 
and carrying wood. 


Habada’s generosity did not stop with the 
gift of the land. Between 1965 and 1981, he 
gave five annuity gifts to Princeton, funds 
for the purchase of the duplicating press now 
used on campus,:and several vehicles, in- 
cluding his van, which is now used for Semi- 
nary mail delivery. 


In early 1981, after several heart attacks, 
Habada moved into an apartment at Meadow 
Lakes. According to Lawder, even there 
where the world intruded with bed and table, 
running water and plumbing, he enjoyed the 
simple moments of life—working in the 
chapel, reading in the library, watching from 
his balcony the black swans on the lake. He 
died in January after a December stroke. 
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Gifts 


In memory of: 

The Reverend James M. Campbell (Class 
of 1954) to The Reverend Dr. Orion C. 
Hopper Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Melvin R. Campbell 
(Class of 1936) to the Melvin R. Camp- 
bell Endowed Seminar at the Center of 
Continuing Education 

Dr. Henry S. Gehman, William Henry 
Green Professor of Old Testament Liter- 
ature, Emeritus, Princeton Seminary, to 
The Gehman Prize 

Mr. Homer Grimes to the Scholarship 


Fund 

Dr. Edler G. Hawkins, Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology and Coordinator of Black 
Studies, Princeton Seminary, to The 
Hawkins Prize Fund 

Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Professor 
and Dean Emeritus, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to the Reverend Dr. Elmer G. 
Homrighausen Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund and to the Reverend 
Dr. Orion C. Hopper Memorial Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

Mrs. Katherine R. Hunt to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Dr. Lefferts A. Loetscher, Professor Emeri- 
tus, Princeton Seminary, to Speer Li- 
brary for the purchase of books in 
American Church History and to The 
Reverend Dr. Orion C. Hopper Memo- 
rial Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mrs. Ruth Quick to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend John B. Tavaglione to the 
Education Fund 

Mr. Richard Taylor to the Tennent Fund 

Mr. William H. Van Dyke to the Tennent 
Fund for Christian education facilities 
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In honor of: 

Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant to The 
Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant Schol- 
arship Endowment Fund 

The Class of 1932 to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle (Class 
of 1930) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Kent Groff (Class of 
1967) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Merle S. Irwin (Class of 
1943) to the Tennent Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Keith Louden and their 
50th anniversary to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Kenyon J. Wildrick (Class 
of 1958) to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Stanton R. Wilson 
(Class of 1949B,M) to the Scholarship 
Fund 


In appreciation of: 
‘*What the seminary has done for me dur- 
ing the past few years and in honor of 
Dr. Bruce Metzger and Dr. Norman 
Hope, who gave me encouragement and 
the urge to continue studies,’’ to the 
Scholarship Fund 














After seven years of ministry in his native 
Northern Ireland, John Patton, who had re- 
ceived his Master of Theology from Prince- 
ton in 1974, followed God’s call unexpect- 
edly to the other side of the earth. With his 
new bride, Helen, a physician, he left the 
cold mists and green Irish countryside to dis- 
cover the tropical beauty of the Solomon Is- 
lands in Melanesia. (Melanesia is one of 
three main divisions of the Pacific Islands 
and refers to those islands in the western Pa- 
cific, south of the Equator.) There, he is 
serving as a Presbyterian minister (ordained 
by the Presbyterian Church of Ireland) and 
media consultant to the Church of Melane- 
sia. His wife works as a community health 
doctor. 


The following is an account he wrote for 
The Spire after they arrived and settled into 
new jobs and a new lifestyle. 


On Mission 
to the 


Solomon Islands 


‘‘How long you stay in Solomons?’’ the 
customs man asked. ‘“Two or three years, 
maybe more,’’ we replied. His face broke 
into a broad grin. ‘“‘Good,’’ he said. There 
was no doubting the warmth of his welcome 
or of the country. Fortunately we were to 
find that an airport in the tropics, with its 
expanse of sun-reflecting concrete, is not the 
best place to assess the climate, which at that 
moment felt as if we had stepped into a 
tumbler-dryer. 


Once outside the airport, however, the 
temperature can hardly be called cool. It 
ranges from freak cold spells in the low sev- 
enties, to highs in the upper nineties, settling 
down to a year-round average in the eighties 
for most of the working day. “‘It’s not the 
heat, it’s the humidity’’ certainly applies 
here, with an eighty per cent humidity level. 
A friend used a British instrument, accus- 
tomed to the perennial damp of England, to 
measure it, and the needle promptly shot to 
the top of the scale and burst. 


The countryside is beautiful. Just close 
your eyes and imagine a sun-drenched la- 
goon, the waves breaking over the reef, trac- 
ing a line of white along a clear blue sea and 
merging into the sky. Within the lagoon is a 
small island, with palm trees gently swaying 
in the breeze, and on the edge of the water, 
a Cluster of leaf houses is perched on stilts. 
An occasional canoe moves towards the vil- 
lage on the shore. High up on the hillside, a 
small house overlooks the lagoon, the island, 
and the shore. That is where we live. 

Everywhere is lush vegetation. With that 
strange perversity which only cherishes the 
rare, we have almost become accustomed to 
seeing all around us the kind of plants and 
trees which have to be cosseted and coaxed 
to grow at home—red and white hibiscus, 
wild orchids, palm and banana trees. 


And the people are welcoming. Wave your 
hand, and the response is always a wave and 











The Solomon Islands in the Western Pacific, south of the Equator. 


a broad grin. Unlike other areas, which have 
been exploited for their natural resources, 
the Solomon Islands have had little to ex- 
ploit, and so have little to resent from the 
presence of the colonial administration. That 
government officially came to an end with 
independence in 1978, although there is still 
a large expatriate community of “‘experts,”’ 
and the country receives a considerable 
amount of foreign aid. Without too much ex- 
aggeration, journeys in the Solomons can 
still be thought of as “‘expeditions.’’ The 
roads, to Western eyes, range from dreadful 
to almost non-existent. The roads and the 
disconcerting habit which metal has here of 
rusting away almost in front of your eyes 
take a terrible toll on vehicles. Locally, we 
bounce along in a little four-wheel-drive Su- 
zuki, but for more ambitious journeys 
around the island to out-clinics, we have to 
use a larger truck. Sometimes travel is by 
boat, canoe, and of course, on foot. 


We are fortunate to be in a part of the 
world which has, despite its unquestioned 
beauty, been largely overlooked by tourism. 
Solomon Islanders have learned, from their 
less fortunate neighbours, that a tourist in- 
flux can bring many more problems than 
benefits to the local people, unless it is care- 
fully controlled. 


The vast majority of Solomon Islanders 
still operate a ‘‘slash and burn’’ agriculture. 
They clear sufficient land to support their 
families, and rely very little upon cash for 
their day to day needs. The average cash in- 
come per family is still less than $150 per 
annum. Land is normally owned not by indi- 
viduals, but by small communities, and is re- 
distributed in each generation within those 
communities. In most areas there is still 
enough land to go around. 


In a country with no welfare tradition to 
help in sickness and old age, vivid memories 
of high infant mortality, and farming meth- 
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ods that use muscle rather than machines, it 
is understandable that a man will point to his 
large family with pride, and say “‘these are 
my only wealth.’’ In this sense the Solomons 
is a wealthy country—half of its population 
is under fifteen. One thing to get used to here 
is children everywhere! Curious about ev- 
erything that is happening, their blonde, red, 
and dark-haired heads are always ready to 
pop out of hedges, to look at anything new or 
strange. They take it for granted that no one 
will resent their presence. 


Apart from their children, there is no way 
that the Islanders could be called wealthy. 
They can just about grow enough food to 
feed themselves. Their diet is at best margin- 
ally sufficient and can cause health prob- 
lems. They have only recently begun to 
grow some cash crops—copra and cocoa— 
and there is a slowly-expanding cattle indus- 
try. 

The traditional social structure works 
against their developing a Western lifestyle. 
They live in very small communities, where 
each person is dependent on the other, and 
each can call on the other’s possessions 
when need arises. It is difficult to start a 
business when your ‘‘wantoks’’ (people who 
are of the same tribe) expect special treat- 
ment from you, like the free use of your 
truck or the ‘‘loan’’ of your stock. Not sur- 
prisingly, therefore, the Chinese immi- 
grants, who are not part of the “‘wantok’’ 
system, have become the successful busi- 
nessmen throughout the Islands. 


Women have a hard life here. Traditionally 
the men were the warriors. They fought the 
numerous inter-tribal feuds that took place, 
some within living memory. The women 
tended the gardens after the men had cleared 
them. They also carried the burdens while 
the men walked ahead of them, ready to de- 
fend them from ambush. In recent years the 
role of the men has grown easier. Land is 


easier to clear with steel tools and axes, and 
feuding has almost totally ceased. The 
women, however, still tend the now larger 
gardens and bear the burdens and pay the 
price with an average mortality age of 46; 
the men live longer. 

Inequality between the sexes extends be- 
yond the realm of work. In some tribes, there 
is still a tradition that women are inherently 
unclean. To avoid contamination, the men 
insist that the women bathe downstream of 
them and prepare food downhill from them. 
Even where these sexist views are not so rig- 
idly held, it is noticeable, for instance, that 
while young boys are encouraged to play to- 
gether, young girls are expected to help their 
mothers at work. In the classroom, when a 
girl manages to stay in school, she is ex- 
pected to remain silent in class discussions, 
and may be made to feel ‘‘unwomanly”’ if 
she breaks that code. 


Education, a rare and prized possession, is 
seen by villagers as a way in which their 
children can escape from the subsistence 
economy to the bliss of an office job. To re- 
turn to work in the village after having been 
to school is, in their minds, to be seen as a 
failure. The government, however, only too 
aware that there are not enough administra- 
tive jobs to go around, is trying to give some 
of the school children a more practical edu- 
cation in agriculture, machine maintenance, 
and bookkeeping. They are then encouraged 
to take these skills back to the village. Such 
conflicting aspirations are causing problems 
between local communities and the school 
authorities, and the church schools are 
caught right in the middle. 
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The dilemma is real, and I have not re- 
solved it personally. When I meet a highly 
intelligent, articulate Solomon Islander, it 
seems to my Western mind such a waste that 
he has not had the chance for a good educa- 
tion. And yet, within the present culture, it is 
not economically possible to educate more 
than a small proportion of the population. 
Further, even that degree of education is 
threatening to break down the highly- 
structured social system which has worked 
so well for generations. The question is how 
to educate without raising unreal expecta- 
tions. 

Within the medical sphere the objective is 
clearer—to establish a comprehensive pat- 
tern of health care using available resources. 
The chain starts in the villages with health 
aides, trained in basic first-aid and preventa- 
tive medicine skills. They then refer people 
to health clinics, staffed by nurses and vis- 
ited by a doctor who is based at a provincial 
hospital. In practice, health care does not yet 
live up to that ideal. It has been further ham- 
pered by an unprecedented malaria epidemic 
last year, when one person in five was 
stricken. But we have been impressed by the 
quality of the health care that exists, and He- 
len, although extremely overworked, is 
pleased to be a part of the system as a doctor 
at Kilu ufi Hospital. 

I have become involved in an interesting 
Christian educational project for the church. 
With a 56% illiteracy rate, it has been hard 
to teach Christian education throughout the 
islands, especially with a shortage of trained 
personnel. Basic Christian training is very 
much needed, as whole communities at 


times have decided to change allegience 
from paganism to Christianity, often because 
the tribal leader has converted first. Often 
they have no clear idea of what it is they 
have changed to. Because in more remote ar- 
eas a minister may only visit once a month 
for a brief service of worship, the chance for 
education is small. 


To help teach these new Christians, I have 
been asked to establish a recording studio, 
with the aim of producing cassettes, which 
can be used for children’s Sunday School 
classes and adult Bible studies. I will also 
help to prepare material for use in the Theo- 
logical College. I have high hopes that if this 
project is successful the concept can be ex- 
panded into many areas of adult education. It 
might provide the key to widescale education 
without disrupting the social system. 


We are still in the early days of the project. 
The studio has been set up, and we have fin- 
ished a draft outline of the first cassette se- 
ries. Thanks to my experience working in 
the Princeton Speech Studio eight years ago, 
I had a ready-made model for the studio 
here. At the moment I am ‘“‘chief cook and 
bottle washer,’’ doing the recording, produc- 
ing, editing, and scripting. I plan to train a 
local man to help me, especially with trans- 
lation into Pigin English. My goal is that, as 
soon as possible, the studio be run by Solo- 
mon Islanders. However, for the next year or 
so, my time will be divided between the 
typewriter and the studio. I never dreamed as 
I climbed the steep flight of stairs to the third 
floor of Stuart Hall in mid-summer Prince- 
ton heat and humidity, that I was in training 
for my future career! 


The New Calvinism 


Tall and spare, with a distinguished head 
of full grey hair and a slight air of preoccupa- 
tion, Edward A. Dowey, Jr., looks like the 
sort of serious person who would devote his 
life to the study of Calvin. Since 1957 he has 
been instructing seminarians at Princeton on 
the basic tenets of Reformation theology, pi- 
oneered by Luther and developed by Calvin. 
When Dowey—with his scholarly appear- 
ance and manner and vocation—offers to 
share a newspaper article on ‘‘The New Cal- 
vinism,’’ one expects to do some ‘‘heavy”’ 
reading. It takes in fact a few seconds to 


Dr. Dowey 


register the disparity between that word 
‘‘Calvinism’’ in the article’s title and the 
accompanying picture of an elongated, 
elegantly-garbed fashion model. Dowey 
smiles at the irony—the ‘‘new’’ Calvinism of 
the article refers to the work of designer 
Calvin Klein, a name that tends to appear 
prominently on persons on streets in Prince- 
ton. It’s not hard to imagine what the old 
Calvin (John, that is) would think of ‘‘the 
new Calvinism.’’ He probably would not 
have been at all surprised at the vanity im- 
plicit in people somehow feeling more im- 
portant by wearing clothes labeled “‘made by 
a famous maker of clothes.’’ One way or an- 
other, people cannot escape their need for 








self-importance. 

The inescapability of that need—the sheer 
ego-centeredness of just being a human be- 
ing ‘‘after the Fall’’—is at the heart of the 
Reformation apprehension of the primacy of 
grace. Dowey summarizes the most basic 
conflict of the Reformation, ‘“‘In Roman 
teaching salvation is a cooperation between 
the divine and human wills, but for Luther 
and Calvin salvation is a function of divine 
grace alone.’’ The former position enables 
one to work toward heaven; the latter makes 
it the gift of grace. From Ephesians, Dowey 
quotes one of Calvin’s favorite passages, 
‘**For grace are you saved through faith; and 
this is not your own doing, it is the gift of 
God—not because of works, lest anyone 
should boast.’ According to Luther and 
Calvin,’’ Dowey explains, “‘the fundamental 
urge of the human spirit under the conditions 
of sin is to justify itself or to be its own res- 
cuer. In that way,’’ Dowey says, ‘‘the Cath- 
olic doctrine of works is more commonsensi- 
cal than the Protestant position on grace.”’ 
To illustrate the ‘‘more commonsensical’’ 
human tendency toward self-justification and 
self-exculpation, Dowey draws on his expe- 
rience as a teacher, ‘“Students who get ‘A’s’ 
on papers tend to say I got an ‘A’; those with 
the ‘D’s’ say that I gave them the grade.”’ 


He goes on to elaborate, “‘A lot of people 
today who consider themselves Protestant in 
the tradition of Luther and Calvin are trying 
to figure out how to endear themselves to 


Autumn Action 


Each October friends of the Seminary are invited to the cam- 
pus for a Saturday of ‘‘Autumn Action.’’ Above left, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Felmeth, Vice President of Development, greets guests 
who attended lectures this year by Dr. Diogenes Allen, above 
right, and Dr. James I. McCord. Dr. Allen, Stuart Professor of 
Philosophy, spoke on ‘‘The Significance of Suffering’’; and 
President McCord’s talk was entitled ‘‘Thine Is the Kingdom, 
the Power and the Glory.’’ The program also featured discus- 
sions by Princeton seminarians on their experiences as students 
of ministry. After the program, visitors left Miller Chapel, be- 
low left, for a picnic lunch with Princeton staff members such 
as Elizabeth Dalton, pictured in the middle, below right, in the 
Main Lounge of the Campus Center. After lunch, guests could 
tour the Seminary campus or watch Princeton and Army play 
football at the University’s Palmer Stadium. 

Another such outing, Friends Day, is planned for Thursday, 
April 21, from 9:30-1:00 p.m. The featured speaker will be Dr. 
McCord, who in anticipation of his retirement next summer 
will reflect on his 24 years as President of Princeton Seminary. 
You are all cordially invited to attend this last Friends Day of 
the McCord Presidency. Invitations with further details will ar- 


rive soon by mail. 


God. People still think you do good so God 
will love you, but Calvin says, God loves us 
and out of gratitude we do good. In a way,”’ 
he muses, “‘that key teaching is as-strange 
and unheard of in modern American Protes- 
tantism as it was in 16th century Catholi- 
cism.”’ 

‘“‘Luther, in fact,’’ Dowey says, ‘‘liked 
Augustine’s phrase, ‘Love God and do as 
you please’; because if you love God, 
then you will want to please God.’’ The 
reference to pleasing God brings up a major 
difference between the traditions stemming 
from Luther and Calvin. ‘“‘Luther was 
afraid,’’ Dowey says, ‘‘of the third use of 
the law. The first use,’’ he says quickly reca- 
pitulating, “‘was the conviction of sin; the 
second use, civic; and the third use applied 
to the regenerate. Calvin argued that law is 
love, meaning that apart from sin law is sim- 
ply the structure of love. Luther, on the other 
hand, was wary of construing law as a guide 
to Christians. The Lutherans,’’ Dowey ex- 
plains, ‘‘feared that Calvinism’s third use 
would result in a new legalism; but Calvin 
thought that without a guide to the self, Lu- 
therans were prone to antinomianism or irre- 
sponsibility. Probably each,’’ he comments, 
‘“‘was right about the other.”’ 


The problem has been that too great an 
emphasis on the law leads back to the pre- 
Reformation stress on works. As Dowey ex- 
plains, ‘‘Puritanism in England and early 
America shifts from a trust in God’s grace to 


a trust in the ability to obey. Puritan diaries 
exhibit a predilection for pulse-taking—the 
assessing of how ‘IT’ am doing.’’ Then there 
is the Calvinist disposition to prove election 
by success in life. Max Weber, Dowey adds, 
(whose The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism relates this tendency to the devel- 
opment of modern Western economics) 
‘‘recognizes it as a corruption of Calvin via 
capitalism, rather than the working out of 
Calvinism.” 


Given all the misconstructions of Calvin’s 
doctrine of justification by grace through 
faith, the UPCUSA’s Confession of 1967 
seeks to reaffirm that basic Reformation ap- 
prehension through its focus on reconcilia- 
tion. “‘For Calvin,’’ Dowey explains, 
‘reconciliation is a biblical synonym for 
justification. This is the meaning of the 
word as it appears in the Confession of 1967, 
with the added dimension that the same 
term, reconciliation, also describes the 
Christian mission in the world. Thus the 
Confession retains and expands, but in a 
somewhat different idiom, Calvin’s own 
third use of the law.’’ From the perspective, 
then, of the Confession of °67, the true 
‘‘new’’ Calvinism is the old recast for the 
life of the church today. 


Dowey, who chaired the Committee that 
drafted the Confession, has also published A 
Commentary on the Confession of 1967 and 
an Introduction to the Book of Confessions. 

Continued on page 6 
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Corrymeela — >» 


0. the wind-swept rocky coast of North- 
ern Ireland, there is a harbor of sorts. It is 
not a harbor for ships caught in the storms of 
the North Atlantic, but rather a refuge for the 
bodies, minds, and spirits of Irish men, 
women, and children caught in the deep trag- 
edies of economic and political strife. It sits 
atop a hill on a cliff that falls away to the sea; 
looking northward from it one can see 
Rathlin Island and, on a clear day, Scotland. 
Its natural surroundings bespeak peace, but 
its nation is torn by wars and rumors of wars. 
Its Gaelic name is Corrymeela. 


Doug Baker’s life has been linked with 
Corrymeela for over a decade. His interest in 
Ireland began when, as a student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1970, he was sent 
by the University Presbyterian Church to a 
summer mission program in Northern Ire- 
land. ‘‘Quite frankly, I didn’t know what 
Northern Ireland was,’’ he admits. ‘‘I had 
no Irish ancestry or interests. I had only 
neard vaguely about the beginning of the 
troubles there in 1969.’’ He quickly read all 
he could get his hands on and left with three 
others, assigned to work on a project to pro- 
vide city teenagers with a summer holiday 
away from their grim urban neighborhoods. 

Looking back, Baker reflects on the things 
which happened to him that summer. He de- 
veloped a compelling interest in Ireland— 
both a sense of its intricate political and reli- 
gious dynamics and a deep emotional re- 
sponse to the lives of its people. ‘‘I saw real 
suffering, and it had a deep impact,’’ he says 
simply. *‘It stirred a profound calling some- 
where within me.’’ Further, the summer re- 
affirmed an earlier decision to enter the min- 
istry. Convinced that a cultural ‘‘outsider’’ 
could find a significant role in ministry far 
from home, he began to envision a call be- 
yond the American Protestant community. 
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Finally, the people he met in Ireland en- 
couraged him to return. ‘“‘I’ve always found 


that God’s voice has come to me through | 


other people,’’ he affirms, underscoring the 
Presbyterian theology of call. “‘They con- 
firm what I already feel in my own mind, 


and I begin to take my inner voice more seri- | 


ously.”’ 


So, in 1972, a college graduate with future | 


plans for a seminary education, Baker 


packed his bags for Belfast. He was em- | 


ployed by the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
to work two-thirds time as a chaplain at 
Queens University, Belfast, and one-third 
time as a special ecumenical youth worker. 


Gordon Gray (82 D.Min.), the church’s | 


Youth Secretary and a man strongly commit- 
ted to ecumenical relations, encouraged him 
to do more and more of his work with Corry- 
meela. 

Corrymeela is as unique in Northern Ire- 
land as its name, which means “‘Hill of Har- 
mony,’’ implies. Founded in 1964 by a 
group of mostly Presbyterian students from 
Queens University and the Reverend Ray 
Davey, it is a Christian community dedicated 
to the work of peace and reconciliation in a 
land seemingly bent on tearing itself to 
pieces. Since an essential part of the commu- 
nity’s vision lies in providing hope for future 
generations in Ireland, and since Baker’s job 
in Belfast focused on work with youth, their 
alliance was natural. Corrymeela was still a 
young community in 1972, its program 
slowly being sketched in broad strokes by a 
small staff. Baker was asked to develop and 
help lead a pilot project—a mixed Protestant- 
Catholic youth group—using the contacts he 
had in Belfast. The group started with eight 
teenagers, four from the Protestant ghetto in 
Belfast and four from the Catholic. They met 
for weekends at Corrymeela’s Community 































































‘l|Center, near Ballycastle, and during the 


Mund week at Baker’s Belfast apartment. Soon 30 
‘igh| young people between the ages of 14 and 19, 
the) some in school, others working, had joined. 


ones 
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‘The program highlighted fun and fellowship, 
\Ni,| attempting to weave fragile threads of trust 


tt! between youth who grew up to hate each 


other. Now, ten years later, there is a full- 


ltue! time youth worker responsible for the week- 
ike] ends, and planned, purposeful discussion is 





em! organized around what Baker calls “‘thorny 
ani) issues.”” 

i= In the fall of 1973, Baker returned to the 
i) States to begin seminary at Princeton. Three 
| years later he accepted a position as Assis- 
\\ tant Pastor, and later Associate Pastor, at the 
i) Trinity Presbyterian Church in Berwyn, a 
in) suburb of Philadelphia. During the years at 





m\-. Princeton and Berwyn, he was never far 


from Ireland in thought. Three times he re- 
» turned to Corrymeela, leading youth ex- 
a; changes from the United States across the 





y, Atlantic. Particularly satisfying to him was 


| 





in the exchange between Donegal Presbytery, 
i) the judicatory west of Philadelphia of which 


| he was a member, and County Donegal in 


,, Ireland. Irish settlers migrating to Pennsyl- 
 vania had named their new homeland after 


,. the old, and Presbyterians from Berwyn 
» Were pleased to strengthen the tie. 


i) In 1978, during his ministry at Trinity, 
“Baker was approached to see if he would be 


lia 


interested in becoming part of the Corry- 


» meela staff. The Corrymeela community 


' the Irish churches, but many had lost a reli- 
fl 


h 


was made up of people with strong roots in 


gious focus. Baker was invited to join the 
» staff as a program worker to develop church 


ii relations and deepen the spiritual life at the 
| center of Corrymeela’s mission. 
ef ‘‘T had decided,’’ Baker recalls, ‘‘that if I 








) ever went back to Ireland I would want to 





work at Corrymeela as an educator. My pri- 
mary question was, ‘could I live in Ireland 
with integrity. Was there a role in an internal 
conflict for an outsider?’ ’’ Again, the people 
provided an answer. They called him to 
teach among them because he brought objec- 
tivity from the outside. He would work with 
clergy and develop ecumenical programs and 
inter-church conferences. 


Funding was a problem. Corrymeela 
could not afford to hire him. They wrote to 
the Program Agency of the UPCUSA in 
New York requesting assistance. Conscious 
for years of the ravages of the violence in 
Ireland and seeking a way to respond effec- 
tively, the Program Agency approved the 
necessary funds, and on July 1, 1979, Baker 
began his new ministry near the sleepy town 
of Ballycastle. 

He went to Ireland aware of some of the 
history of the nation which would be his 
home. ‘‘People date the present period of vi- 
olence in Ireland to about 1969,’’ he ex- 
plains, “‘‘but the tensions go back for centu- 
ries. There have been two groups of people 
in Northern Ireland who basically have dif- 
ferent national identities, conflicting politi- 
cal aspirations, and who, because of particu- 
lar historical background, also happen to 
have separate religious backgrounds.’’ Pres- 
byterians, descendants of English and Scot- 
tish settlers in the 1600s, represent the larg- 
est Protestant group in the North, followed 
by Anglicans and Methodists. None of the 
churches is divided by the border between 
North and South (the Republic). All have 
congregations in both areas, and many 
clergy are native to the Republic, although 
they serve in the North. 


‘*The situation in Ireland is not unlike that 
in the Middle East,’’ reflects Baker. ‘“‘Two 
groups have an intense identification with 


the same land, which for both is home. Nei- 
ther sees itself as the outsider; both are 
threatened by the presence of the other; nei- 
ther one understands the other.”’ 


In 1920 Northern Ireland was created by a 
partition, and since then the conflict has re- 
volved on whether or not the border should 
remain. The National Parliament in London 
declared in 1972 that the local Parliament 
was unable to govern, and so discarded it 
and replaced the Prime Minister with a Sec- 
retary of State appointed by England. Thus 
the North went from local autonomy to di- 
rect rule. 

Fundamental to the problem is one’s defi- 
nition of democracy, Baker believes. Ac- 
cording to one definition, the majority rules 
and the winner takes all. In Northern Ire- 
land, however, the majority has always been 
the same group—the Protestants. No change 
is built in by shifts in population because 
there are essentially no shifts. Thus, the mi- 
nority community, in this case Catholics, be- 
comes frustrated. A new definition of de- 
mocracy emerges as a result—government 
by consensus of all the governed. The 
United Kingdom is, according to Baker, now 
trying to apply this second definition to any 
solution in Northern Ireland. They look to a 
‘‘power-sharing government’’ as the first 
step toward resumption of representative lo- 
cal politics. So far, Baker reports, this solu- 
tion is unacceptable to extreme loyalists on 
both sides—the Protestants in the North or 
the Catholics in the Republic, who want a 
united Ireland. 

So, fundamentals are still non-negotiable 
in Baker’s assessment, and nothing in recent 
voting patterns shows any movement. The 
ground is not fertile for proposing a political 
solution and having it received. People are 
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Continued from page 5 
too unhappy, too bitter. 

In the midst of the stalemate, Doug Baker 
feels Corrymeela finds its purpose. ‘‘Before 
there can be a political solution,” he asserts, 
‘we must work to remove misunderstanding 
and alleviate both legitimate and irrational 
fears on both sides. We must provide contact 
and free exchange between people who live 
an isolated, segregated existence. We must 
make more room for trust and understanding 
to take root. This is where Corrymeela be- 
comes important.” 


Can the Christian ministry of reconcilia- 
tion there help to create the grounds for a 
future political solution to the crisis? Can it 
build enough trust and acceptance to clear 
the high hurdles built by history? Some be- 
lieve so, others are skeptical. 


The foundations of Corrymeela go deeper 
than the violence. The community was be- 
gun before the 1969 outbreak of violence, 
not as a response to it. From the beginning, 
Corrymeela has been a place for people of 
Alb @ages, all seconomicw classes, sine 
‘‘churched’’ and the ‘‘unchurched,’’ Protes- 
tants and Catholics. 


Originally the community consisted of 40 
people. Now there are 120, people then as 
now who share a common vision for society 
based on their understanding of the Christian 
faith and their desire to work together for 
reconciliation. Only the six program workers 
(one of whom is Doug) live in the residential 
facility, along with nine volunteers each 
year, one-half from Ireland and one-half 
from the international community. The rest 
of the members hold jobs outside the com- 
munity and meet regularly in “‘cell groups’’ 
for study and fellowship. The membership is 
diverse, ranging in age from 17 to 75, from 
unemployed to professionals. The diversity 
is a strength, Baker believes: “‘As we work 
with our own diversity and opinions, we find 
skill and strength to work with the diversity 
of people we must reach out to. A homoge- 
neous church will not be too effective for 
mission in a pluralistic world with its diversi- 
ties and richness.’’ He characterizes the 
church as a “‘laboratory for reconciliation,”’ 
intentionally building diversity into its life. 


Looking back, Baker recognizes the prep- 
aration he had for the Corrymeela style of 
ministry. At the University of Washington 
he met persons from differing economic 
strata. In his downtown church in Spokane, 
he met ‘‘people I wouldn’t have met 
elsewhere—people of other races, disabled 
persons, people with diverse theological in- 
sights. From that experience I learned that 
the church can consciously or unconsciously 
make itself either homogeneous or diverse. 
If it chooses homogeneity, it cannot be in 
mission to the world.”’ 


The work of Corrymeela supports diver- 
sity. At its residential center, workshops are 


held on weekends, mid-week, and all week 
in the summer, for children, youth, school 
and church groups. What Baker calls ‘‘mar- 
ginal’’ groups—the elderly, the unemployed, 
the handicapped—frequent the facility. Fam- 
ilies under stress, single parents, prisoners, 
families experiencing loss due to the vio- 
lence, battered wives—all find a temporary 
home at Corrymeela. Conferences are 
planned on a spectrum of social, political, 
and theological issues. As one example, a 
major political conference brought together 
leaders in industry and in the church to study 
models of political cooperation around the 


world. For such conferences, Corrymeela 
serves as a ‘‘catalyst, not a proponent of any 
one solution,’’ maintains Baker. *‘We try to 
help people accept diversity without fear.’’ 


In May, 1982, Corrymeela invited 35 
priests and ministers from all over Ireland to 
participate in a seminar entitled ‘‘The Christ 
Who Beckons Us.’’ Its purpose was to ex- 
press a unity in ‘“‘the confessed Christ’’ in 
the midst of diverse theological positions. 
The central question asked was how to con- 
fess Christ and at the same time break free of 
all political idolatry. Another conference 
dealt with prison reform. “‘Prison issues,”’ 
states Baker, ‘‘are very divisive in Northern 
Ireland. The conference at Corrymeela at- 
tempted to place an explosive political issue, 
particularly affecting the status of political 
prisoners, in a wider context.”’ 


Probably the biggest event undertaken by 
Corrymeela was a week-long gathering in 
July of 1981. ‘‘Summerfest,’’ as it was 
named to proclaim its intent to be more than 
a conference, saw hundreds of people flock 
to the coastal town of Ballycastle to hear 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin and Mother Teresa 
address the theme, ‘* Your Kingdom Come.’’ 
Ulster television considered the event of 
such significance that they filmed a docu- 
mentary that was later aired nationwide. The 
summer of 1983 will see another Summer- 
fest as Irish from the North and the South 
once again gather at Corrymeela. 


Daily life is simple for the resident com- 
munity. Staff and volunteers live in a small 
staff house. There are three guest facilities, 
each with its own kitchen, for up to 120 visi- 
tors. At the center of the ten-acre site is An 
Croi (the heart), where the community gath- 
ers for worship and meetings. It is in truth 
Corrymeela’s heartbeat. There the commu- 
nity worships in the morning and in the eve- 
ning, sometimes using a structured liturgy, 
more often, informally. During the days 
Protestants and Catholics come for rest, for 
play, for classes, for conversations with each 
other. For many, an encounter at Corrymeela 
will be the first time they have ever met and 
talked with someone they have learned to 
view as ‘‘the enemy.’’ Only 50 miles from 
Belfast, Ballycastle is one of the least violent 
communities in the North. Many credit Cor- 
rymeela’s presence on its outskirts. 

The presence of the brown-haired, soft- 
spoken American at Corrymeela is a quiet 
one. He often drives the bus which ferries 
visitors to nearby Giants Causeway, a geo- 
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logical wonder for its expansive outcropping 
of basalt columns, looking like a roadway 
into the sea. Many of his passengers are 
shocked to find that he is a minister. He is at 
home in Ireland, yet still an outsider. As 
such he is often afforded the role of arbitra- 
tor. Able and willing to go into both Catholic 
and Protestant communities, he tries to be a 
bridge between them. He has more experi- 
ence in Catholic communities than many 
Protestant clergy who have lived their whole 
lives in Ireland. 


Perhaps one day Doug Baker will return 


home to a pastorate in the States. For now he 
remains on the hill of harmony. 
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THE NEW CALVINISM 


Continued from page 3 


The author of many articles and reviews, 
Dowey is best known for his book on The 
Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology. 


Having completed his undergraduate work 
at Lafayette College, Dowey received his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree from Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1943. After three 
years as a naval chaplain, he then went on to 
take an M.A. at Columbia University and a 
Th.D. from the University of Zurich. In the 
early 1960s, he was awarded a Guggenheim 


Fellowship for research, and at the end of the 
decade, he was a Fellow of the American 
Association of Theological Schools. He was 
awarded honorary degrees from Lafayette 
College and Lewis and Clark College. 


A Professor at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary since 1957, he was recently named Ar- 
chibald Alexander Professor of the History 
of Christian Doctrine. In addition to his 
Seminary duties, he has been a Visiting Lec- 
turer at Princeton University, Drew Univer- 
sity, and Bryn Mawr College. Having begun 
his teaching career as an Instructor at Lafay- 
ette College, he next became an Assistant 
Professor at Columbia University and then 
an Associate Professor at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary before joining the Prince- 
ton faculty. 


He is currently serving as the American 
member on the Presidium of the Interna- 
tional Congress on Calvin Research. 








Elsie Kuizenga, the former Elsie C. Fos- 
ter, is a graduate, Class of 1939, of Tennent 
College, a forerunner of our own School of 
Christian Education. Born and reared in 
Trenton, New Jersey, she was an active par- 
ticipant in Sunday church school and related 
youth activities at the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church there. Her parents were likewise ac- 
tive at Bethany, her mother teaching in the 
church school and her father serving as a rul- 
ing elder. 

As the time approached for her to consider 
vocational choices and the selection of a col- 
lege, Elsie voiced to her parents and her pas- 
tor at Bethany, the Reverend Dr. D. Wilson 
Hollinger, her interest in preparing to be a 
Director of Christian Education. ‘‘Dr. Hol- 
linger suggested Tennent College,’’ Elsie re- 
called, ‘‘and went with my parents and me to 
visit it.”’ 

It was to Tennent College, then located in 
Philadelphia at 1122 Spruce Street, that Elsie 
decided to go, making the daily commute 
from her Trenton home. It was just prior to 

_her senior year that the college was moved to 
nearby Overbrook, occupying the buildings 
of what had previously been a private 

_ school. “‘The buildings were larger and bet- 

ter,’ noted Elsie, ‘‘and I spent my senior 
year there as a resident student.” 

Elsie’s areas of concentration at Tennent 
College were Bible and Christian education, 
_and her time there was punctuated with field 
work during the academic year and summer 
employment that gave her opportunities to 


~~ gain practical experience to complement her 


formal studies. Her field work in successive 
years took her to Presbyterian churches in 
South Philadelphia and in the Frankford area 
of that city. Both involved her in after-school 
weekday programs for youth, offering the 
participants Christian education classes, mu- 
sic, and recreation. During the summer of 
1937, she helped conduct a daily vacation 
church school at a Presbyterian church in 
Bridgeport, Pennsylvania, under the spon- 
sorship of the Summer Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. The 
following summer, Elsie served in a West 
- Virginia Mountain Project under the old 
_ Board of National Missions, conducting va- 
cation church school programs at a number 
of locations in that region. 

Reflecting on her years at Tennent College 
and the education she received there, Elsie 
observed, ‘*The biblical studies and theolog- 
ical concepts I learned there laid a very good 
foundation for my future service to the 
church.”” — 


Following graduation, Elsie served for 
some five years as secretary to Dr. John A. 
Mackay, then President of Princeton Semi- 
nary. There she met and in 1944 married Dr. 
_ John E. Kuizenga, who was Professor of 

Systematic Theology at the Seminary, at 
which time she left her staff position. Elsie 
remembers vividly her years working with 
Dr. Mackay. “‘That was a tremendous expe- 
rience for me, especially at that point in my 
life,’’ she said gratefully. ‘‘He encouraged 






Out of 
the Mold 
of a 
Christian 
Educator 


me to study and learn about the church, and 
it was from Dr. Mackay that I grew to have 
such a keen interest in missions and the ecu- 
menical movement.’’ The Kuizengas contin- 
ued to live in Princeton until Dr. Kuizenga’s 
retirement in 1947, then moved to Holland, 
Michigan. 

This was a period in Elsie’s life when she 
gave herself to being wife to John and 
mother to the daughter and only child born to 
the Kuizengas, Donna. Just two years after 
their move to Michigan, Dr. Kuizenga’s 
death occurred. Mother and daughter re- 
mained there two more years and then re- 
turned to Elsie’s native Trenton where, in 
1956, she accepted a position as Director of 
Christian Education at Bethany, her home 
church during her youth. Although not for- 
mally employed until this time since her 


Elsie Kuizenga 


marriage, Elsie’s devotion to the church 


never waned, and she was active as a volun- 
teer, teaching leadership schools and the 
like. 


Her responsibilities at Bethany were typi- 


cal of a Director of Christian Education at 


the time and included the Sunday church 
school, vacation church school and partici- 
pation in the Women’s Association program. 


In 1962, Elsie left Bethany for what was to 
be a 12 year stay in Toledo, Ohio. The first 
six of those years, she served as Director of 
Christian Education for the Toledo Council 
of Churches. This post involved her in a va- 
riety of neighborhood programs and in the 


_ weekday released-time program for school- 


age youngsters. Although the 50th anniver- 
sary of the released-time program was ob- 
served while Elsie was there, it was soon 
thereafter discontinued and replaced by a 
number of experimental programs for young 
people. Among these were work camp ser- 
vice projects for college students. While she 
was with the Council, Elsie also had a hand 
in starting an interdenominational television 
program for children that was aired in the 
Toledo area. 

Elsie’s other six years in Toledo were 
spent serving as Director of Christian Educa- 
tion at Christ Presbyterian Church. While 
there, she helped launch a weekday program 


es 


for children after school which, she ob- 
served, is still active. She also developed a 
program in cooperation with the Toledo 
Board of Education for senior adults in the 
community. “‘This was not to be just busy 
time for these folks,’’ Elsie explained, ‘*but 
rather had its focus on keeping the mind alert 
and active.”’ 

There was to be yet another stop along 
the way for Elsie, and that was at the 
Worthington Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where she served as Director of 
Christian Education from 1974-82. In addi- 
tion to Sunday church school and vacation 
church school responsibilities, Elsie helped 
start a program at the Worthington Church 
called Choir Plus, an activity for young peo- 
ple after school. It consisted of youth choir 
participation, Christian education classes, 
recreation and dinner. 

Her retirement from Worthington in June 
of 1982 was for her a new beginning rather 
than the end of a distinguished career. ‘‘It 
has given me the opportunity to do other 
things where there is need,’’ is the way she 
put it. At present, that happens to be serving 
as a Volunteer in Mission on a Navajo reser- 
vation in Tuba City, Arizona. There, with 
the Reverend Troy Jarvis at the Presbyterian 
church, she is helping meet the needs of 
these Native Americans. This is being done 
through a boarding school program for stu- 
dents in the elementary grades, through Sun- 
day church school and adult education pro- 
grams in which she is involved, and through 
a Women’s Association she is helping estab- 
lish there. Elsie also gives important assis- 
tance with the local stewardship program. 

Along with her service to the local church 
and community wherever life has taken her, 
Elsie has contributed greatly to the broader 
church through service to presbytery and 
synod. She has given her expertise, for ex- 
ample, in the area of leadership development 
to both and helped the Scioto Valley Presby- 
tery start its Partners in Education project. 
This involved her in establishing two re- 
source centers within the presbytery, greatly 
enriching the educational programs of those 
taking advantage of these facilities. Peace- 
making has also become one of Elsie’s 
strong interests both in the presbytery and 
local church. She has taught several courses 
on the subject. This past summer, through 
an action of the Certification Board of the 
Vocation Agency of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA, Elsie was named an As- 
sociate in Christian Education, bearing wit- 
ness to the outstanding service she has given 
the church through the years. 

Elsie welcomes the growing interest she 
sees today in adult education, but laments 
that on the overall Christian education scene, 
‘‘The increasing weekend absences of peo- 
ple make it difficult.’’ As to the future be- 
yond her one year Volunteer in Mission com- 
mitment in Tuba City, there are no definite 
plans. One suspects, though, that Elsie 
Kuizenga will not be idle and that where 
need exists for one so committed and eager 
to serve, there she will be. 
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Gifts 


In memory of: 
Mary E. Armstrong to the Mary E. Arm- 
strong Memorial Library Book Fund 
Dr. Clifford E. Barbour to the Tennent 
Fund 

E. Stanley Barclay to the John Lowe 
Felmeth Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mrs. Melvin R. and The Reverend Dr. 
Campbell (Class of 1936) to the Melvin 
R. Campbell Endowed Seminar at the 
Center of Continuing Education 

Miss Mary B. Franklin to the Education 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Arthur E. French, Jr., 
(Class of 1930) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Chalmers H. Goshorn 
(Class of 1923) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. William Hendriksen (Class of 1948) to 
the Scholarship Fund. 

Theodore Donald Hitner to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Professor 
and Dean Emeritus, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to the Scholarship Fund 

Richard H. Lackey, Jr., to the Richard H. 
Lackey, Jr., Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

J. Andrew Marsh to the Education Fund 

Edward C. Page (Princeton University, 
Class of 1913) to the Tennent Fund 


The Reverend Charles M. Prugh (Class of 


1931) to the 1982 Alumni/ae Roll Call 


James K. Quay to the James K. Quay Me- 
morial Scholarship Endowment Fund 
The Reverend John B. Tavaglione to the 
Scholarship Fund 

Alma S. and Dr. Charles A. Underwood 
(Class of 1919) to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Gilbert F. van Bever (Class 
of 1934) to the Scholarship Fund 

Elmer Vieth, ‘“‘who was a Presbyterian for 
many years and had a great love for 
young people,’’ to the Scholarship Fund 

Helen Olds Von Ach to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Robert A. N. Wilson (Class of 1926) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

Marcus S. Wright, Jr., to the Tennent 
Fund 


In honor of: 


The Reverend F. Thompson Allsup (Class 
of 1942) for his “‘outstanding service as 
interim pastor to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Branchville. ...Mr. Allsup 
has served with our Church only since 
April but has become a great friend in 
that time,’’ to the Tennent Fund 

Mrs. Clifford Barbour to the Tennent 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Charles J. Dougherty 
(Class of 1954) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Edward C. Logelin, III, 
(Class of 1977) to the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, President and Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to the Tennent Fund 
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Dr. John D. McDowell (Class of 1947) to 
the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Filbert L. Moore, Jr., 
(Class of 1965) to the Scholarship Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. Perrapato, newly wed, to 
the Tennent Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Putz, newly wed, to 
the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Raymond W. Smith (Class 
of 1975) to the Scholarship Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart B. Torbert, newly 
wed, to the Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulder 
(Class of 1945) to the Tennent Fund 

Betty Jean Gilmer Young (Class of 1953) 
and Philip Hobart Young (Class of 
1955) to the Tennent Fund 


In honor and appreciation of: 


The Reverend Alfred T. Davies (Class of 
1955) to the Education Fund 


In appreciation of: 


‘‘The continuing religious education pro- 
gram at the Seminary,”’ to the Tennent 
Fund (for the Christian Education facili- 
ties) 

Preparation I received at Princeton 
Seminary—‘“‘It is my pleasure, for the 
first time in my ministry since graduat- 
ing from the Seminary in 1968, to ex- 
press my appreciation for the prepara- 
tion I received there by writing a letter 
which conveys monetary evidence of 
that gratitude,’’ to the Scholarship 
Fund. 











n September 1, 1983, Dr. Thomas W. 

Gillespie, Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Burlingame, California, will 
become the fifth President of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. This appointment fol- 
lows a year-long search conducted by a com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees and begun in 
January, 1982, when Dr. James I. McCord 
announced his intention to retire. McCord 
will leave in August to become Chancellor 
of the Center of Theological Inquiry in 
Princeton. 


Gillespie earned the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in 1971 from the Claremont Graduate 
School in New Testament Studies. An alum- 
nus of Princeton Seminary, he graduated in 
the Class of 1954 with a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. He received his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from George Pepperdine College in Los 
Angeles. 


A native Californian, Gillespie returned to 
southern California after seminary to orga- 
nize the First Presbyterian Church in Garden 
Grove, which he served as pastor until 1966. 
In 1966 he accepted the call to Burlingame. 


An author of articles and reviews in the 
field of New Testament in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature and Theology Today as 
well as other religious publications, Gilles- 
pie has taught as an Adjunct Professor at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, Fuller 
Theological Seminary, and New College, 
Berkeley. 


Ordained in 1954 by the Presbytery of Los 
Angeles, he has served the denomination as 
a member of the Permanent Nominating 
Committee of the General Assembly, the 
United Presbyterian delegation to the Con- 
sultation on Church Union, the National 
Committee for the Major Mission Fund, and 
the Task Force on Biblical Authority and In- 
terpretation. He has chaired the Standing 
Committee on Theological Education of the 
General Assembly and the Vocation Agen- 
cy’s Task Force on Biblical Language Re- 
quirements. 


A churchman at heart, Gillespie is pres- 
ently a member of San Francisco Presbytery, 
where he has served as Moderator, Chairper- 
son of the Ministerial Relations Committee, 
and member of the Committee on Candi- 
dates. 


The committee which nominated Gillespie 
was chaired by Johannes R. Krahmer of 
Wilmington, Delaware. Serving with 
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From right: Dr. Gillespie; his daughter, 
Dayle; and wife, Barbara. 


Krahmer were trustees Mrs. James H. 
Evans, Mrs. Charles G. Gambrell, the Hon- 
orable Charles Wright, Mr. William A. Pol- 
lard, Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland, Dr. David B. 
Watermulder, and Board President Dr. John 
M. Templeton, ex officio. Watermulder, Pas- 
tor of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church in 
suburban Philadelphia, calls Gillespie’s ap- 
pointment a strong move for the Seminary. 
‘‘Tom provides a remarkable blend of the 
teacher and the pastor. He is equally at home 
in academia and the local church. He has a 
firm grasp of Reformed theology and ex- 
presses it with a strong sense of commit- 
ment.”’ 


Gillespie himself views the new chapter in 
his life with great anticipation. After a week- 
long visit to the campus in March, he re- 
flected on his new responsibilities: 


The call of the Board of Trustees to suc- 
ceed Dr. James I. McCord as the Presi- 





dent of the Seminary is a great honor. I 
am keenly aware, however, that the posi- 
tion is anything but honorary. High stan- 
dards of leadership have been set, and the 
vision which guides the Seminary in its 
service to the church and world is both 
thrilling and awesome. My intention is to 
enhance and extend ‘the goodly heritage’ 
which is being transmitted, a heritage 
which seeks to integrate authentic piety, 
academic excellence, and ethical respon- 
sibility in its own institutional life as well 
as in the lives of students who venture 
forth into ministry. As we now look for- 
ward to a reunited Presbyterian Church 
(USA), it is particularly exciting to con- 
sider the ways in which Princeton, to- 
gether with our nine other theological 
seminaries, may participate in and con- 
tribute to the renewal of this component 
of the Reformed family of faith. And this 
without loss of commitment to the Semi- 
nary’s historic ecumenical posture. 


Trustees Create 
New Vice Presidency 


rN its January meeting, the Seminary’s 
Board of Trustees announced the promotion 
of William E. Lawder to the newly created 
position of Vice President for Financial Af- 
fairs. Lawder has acted as Treasurer and 
Business Manager of the Seminary for 19 
years. 


During his tenure, the financial procedures 
of the Seminary have been revamped in ac- 
cordance with modern business practices. 
His first year he instituted a new NCR ac- 
counting system. Ten years later, he imple- 
mented another accounting method utilizing 
the System 34 IBM computer the Seminary 
purchased. That method is still in use. In 
charge of the actual monies the Seminary 
collects and disburses, Lawder also monitors 
projected cash flows by compiling the annual 
budget. 


As Treasurer and Business Manager, Law- 
der does much more than ‘‘keep’’ the Semi- 
nary’s books and budget. Some of his duties 
like administration of the payroll are readily 
classifiable as financial affairs. Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees’ Investment and Fi- 
nance Committee, he records, for instance, 
the actions taken by the Committee on the 
investment of endowment funds and on other 
financial affairs pertaining to the Seminary. 
The Office of Student Financial Aid, Ad- 
ministrative Services, and Government Pro- 
grams reports to him. Administrative Ser- 
vices covers word and data processing, 
duplicating, mail, and purchasing—activities 
supporting the various departments of the 
Seminary. “‘Government Programs’’ in- 
cludes the process whereby the Seminary 
complies with the ever growing laws, rules, 
and regulations of federal, state, and local 
















Mr. Lawder. 


government. In fact, all legal matters per- 
taining to the Seminary come through Law- 
der, who acts as liaison with its lawyers. 


Like his supervision of legal matters, other 
duties are of a less obviously financial na- 
ture. Acting as the Seminary’s personnel of- 
ficer, Lawder presides over the hiring of staff 
and administers the benefits program for all 
employees. He views, in fact, his detailing 
of the Seminary’s benefit plans as one of his 
major accomplishments. 


Another large area which he administers 
has to do with the Seminary’s real estate. All 
housing matters including the leasing of stu- 
dent rooms and apartments, campus security 
and maintenance, and supervision of the 
Seminary’s rental properties come under his 
jurisdiction. The Seminary owns and rents to 
the public several apartments located in 
dwellings on or near the campus. Lawder 
has also acted in a role similar to that of a 
real estate developer. He has spent many 
evenings as the Seminary’s representative 
seeking approval for land development, con- 
struction, and renovation projects from 
township and borough committees and coun- 
cils. 


The Seminary’s physical facilities have 
undergone marked expansion and renovation 
during Lawder’s tenure as Treasurer and 
Business Manager. Working closely with the 
Seminary’s architect, he oversees these proj- 
ects including supervision of the bidding 
process whereby contractors are chosen to do 
land development, construction, and renova- 
tion. One of the first major projects Lawder 
worked on was the construction of the Cor- 
poration Yard which provides steam for Sem- 
inary facilities. The old, coal-burning steam 
plant, once located behind the Campus Cen- 
ter in the area which is now the staff parking 
lot, became inoperable, and the Seminary 
had to hook up to and buy steam from 
Princeton University for a year until the Cor- 
poration Yard was functioning. The Semi- 
nary acquired a tract of land abutting Mt. 
Lucas Road to the north of downtown 
Princeton; that land, intended for the housing 
of students, was developed for housing for 
senior faculty and administrators when 
apartments suitable for students became 
available in West 
Windsor. Lawder was 
present when Dr. Mc- 
COL bioetortne 
Princeton Windsor 
(now Charlotte Rachel 
Wilson) apartments at 
a sheriff's sale at Mer- 


cer County Court House in 1965. He has been 
involved in the efforts over the years to bring 
the facility up to Seminary standards. 


After Mt. Lucas, Lawder worked on a se- 
ries of renovation projects beginning with 
Miller Chapel and continuing with the dor- 
mitories Alexander, Brown, and Hodge 
Halls—and the Administration Building. Af- 
ter the Chapel and before the dormitory ren- 
ovations, he was involved in the construction 
of Erdman Hall. In preparation for that proj- 
ect, Lawder recalls travelling with the 
former Director of Housing, Clarence Reed, 
to campuses throughout the East so that they 
could get some idea of various modes of dor- 
mitory architecture. A recent project is the 
construction of the Charlotte Newcombe 
Center. Currently involved with the renova- 
tion of the Tennent Campus, Lawder says 
that he wanted from the first day that he saw 
them to do something about the cramped 
housing facilities in North and South Halls 
(now with the old Christian Education build- 
ing renamed Roberts Hall). Their renovation 
scheduled for this summer represents the ful- 
fillment of a 19-year long intention. 


Despite the magnitude of the construction 
projects he has been associated with, Lawder 
takes most satisfaction from the erection of 
the traffic light on Mercer Street in front of 
Speer Library. He spent three years persuad- 
ing Borough authorities, particularly resis- 
tant to lights at private intersections, to ap- 
prove the installation, 


In response to the observation that his du- 
ties are indeed varied, Lawder agrees, ‘‘I 
never do the same thing for five minutes.”’ 
Despite his multiple roles, Lawder rarely 
looks harried or flustered. He attributes his 
equanimity to his decisiveness. ‘“‘After I 
make a decision, I just go with it and try not 
to worry.”’ Lawder is in fact very much the 
quintessential man of action. Asked what he 
thinks about during his daily transits of the 
campus whose shape and operation he has so 
decidedly affected, Lawder admits his sur- 
roundings do not provoke him to philosophi- 
cal or sentimental reverie; ‘‘I guess,’’ he 
says, “‘that I’m always on the lookout for 
things that need to be taken care of.’’ In ef- 
fect, Lawder’s diligent attendance to a myr- 
iad of practical, everyday details provides 
the backdrop for the more contemplative, ac- 
ademic mission of the institution. 


He feels quite satisfied with his role at the 
Seminary. ‘‘If I ever had the opportunity to 
write my own job description, I would want 
to do exactly what I am doing.’’ Though ob- 
viously pleased with his unexpected promo- 
tion, he feels that his duties as Vice President 
will not differ appreciably from those as 
Treasurer and Business Manager. ‘‘That ti- 
tle,’ he says matter-of-factly, ‘‘is the one 
similar institutions give to people who do 
what I’m doing.”’ 

Lawder came to the Seminary from Stan- 
dard Oil Company (New Jersey), where for 
25 years he worked his way up the corporate 
ladder from office boy to senior systems ana- 
lyst. Contrasting his two work environ- 


Continued on page 7 
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Interning at the Mission at the Eastward 


A longstanding concept of medical school 
education is the mentor—the person who 
serves as a role model for the fledgling doc- 
tor. The student learns at the patient’s bed- 
side by observing the manner and clinical 
techniques of someone he or she admires. 
The importance of appropriate role models is 
not perhaps as widely recognized in ministry 
as in medicine. To supplement the more the- 
oretical domain of the classroom with practi- 
cal experiences, Princeton does require sem- 
inarians to take two units of field education. 
That experience is construed more in terms 
of learning by doing, than by modeling. But 
seminarians like medical students absorb the 
manner and ethos of their profession by 
watching their seniors in action in the field. 
And that learning experience is most signifi- 
cant and effective when the student wants to 
be like the person he or she likes. 


Deadra Johns has had such a learning ex- 
perience while doing an internship at Mis- 
sion at the Eastward in Southwest Maine. 
That internship under the direction of 
M.A.T.E.’s Coordinator, Carl Geores (52B), 
in effect confirmed a call that had grown 
fainter during her middler year at Princeton. 
“‘T felt,’’ she says, ‘‘that I was picking 
courses out of the air. I didn’t know what I 
wanted and what I needed to study,’’ she 
says recalling her frustration at trying to fo- 
cus her choice of courses through an obscure 
vision of who she was trying to become. 


Working with Carl Geores at M.A.T.E., 
Deadra found a model for ministry. Trying 
to describe the style of Geores, she says that 
he is “‘primarily connected,’’ that “‘his com- 
mitment to Christ is the first and foremost 
reality’’ of his life. And that commitment ap- 
parently is felt by others. Being around him, 
Deadra says, infuses her with energy and a 
sense of purpose to do the work of Christ. 
Describing in fact exactly how a good role 
model works on a student, Deadra says that 
Geores has a ‘“‘moral presence’’ that encour- 
ages by example, rather than coercing by 
dictate, those around him ‘“‘to start measur- 
ing up.”’ 

‘‘For anybody,’’ Deadra says, ‘“‘who 
wants to learn about church administration, 
M.A.T.E. is the place to go.’’ The Mission 
at the Eastward in Maine is an aggregate of 
small churches that have banded together so 
that each may support the unique ministry of 
the other. Working as a group, each is better 
able to tap the resources allocated through 
the hierarchies of church and civil govern- 
ment. The voice of the group requesting sup- 
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port is simply louder and more compelling 
than that of the lone congregation. And the 
five pastors who serve the five parishes and 
nine churches which comprise the M.A.T.E. 
nucleus meet roughly twice a month to dis- 
cuss and advise each other on common con- 
cerns. Such meetings enable the individual 
ministers to support each other. Deadra is 
careful to clarify the meaning of the word 
‘‘support’” as it applies to the dynamics of 
the group. It isn’t a forum for ‘“‘complaint,”’ 
she says, but a way of getting perspective 
and practical suggestions that are readily un- 
derstood by people all working in the same 
context. 





During her year of internship, Deadra has 
functioned as a sixth staff member. In charge 
of four youth groups, she preaches once a 
month and leads worship in Wales, where 
she also teaches Sunday school. And, she 
says with emphasis, ‘‘I do a lot of calling. 
That is at the heart of ministry in a rural area 
because it’s so important to see and be with 
people in their own setting.” 


It seems that ministering in rural Maine in- 
evitably leads to the kind of work usually 
termed ‘‘social action.’’ Deadra has been 
working with a woman whose alcoholic hus- 
band has abused her. Alcohol and drugs are a 
common resort of the poor people in Maine 
who have grown up with a limited sense of 
their own worth and consequently their pos- 
sibilities for becoming. Deadra has been 
busy getting food for the family, helping the 
woman find a job, and nurturing her child 
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rearing skills. ‘‘She has bright kids,’” Deadra 
says; ‘‘the real question for me is how to 
break the cycle, how to help so that the chil- 
dren do not repeat the lives of their parents.”’ 
Deadra disdains the easy approach of hand- 
outs. ‘‘What that woman needs,’’ she says, 
‘tis a sense of human dignity. I feel that I 
have to help her figure out what contribution 
she can make to the church and the commu- 
nity.’’ It’s the giving rather than the taking 
that nourishes a sense of self esteem. 

In fact, it is the giving that Deadra has 
been doing at M.A.T.E. that has clarified 
and affirmed her call to ministry. After a 
year at Andover Newton Seminary in Bos- 


On an internship at 
M.A.T.E., Deadra Johns 
(left) coordinates a Lenten 


service with the Leeds’ 
peace group and the 


Mission's youth choirs 
at the Leeds Community. 
Church in Maine. 


ton, Deadra transferred to Princeton and 
married Allan Johns on August 30. He got 
the job working on sets at McCarter Theatre 
that he had trained for in college. Three and 
a half months later he had an accident at 
work that resulted in extensive blood clotting 
on the right hemisphere of the brain. When 
he was brought to the hospital, there was no 
movement from the waist up; and he had 
stopped breathing. His pupils were fixed and 
dilated. He is still recovering function after 
surgery and rehabilitation. Deadra_ perse- 
vered with her studies at Princeton for an- 
other year when they decided she should take 
a leave of absence for a semester. At the end 
of that semester, having worked at a J.C. 
Penney’s in Stamford, Connecticut, she de- 
cided to apply for the internship at M.A.T.E. 
There, she says, ‘‘we found that sharing the 
suffering of other people helped to bring us 
out of ourselves.’’ 





Meisel 
Moderates 
when 


Church Hosts 
Town Hall 


Forum 





D on Meisel graduated from Princeton 
Seminary with a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree in 1947. He spent the next two years 
at the University of Edinburgh where he 
studied for a Ph.D. Back in Princeton, while 
he was finishing his dissertation, he received 
a call to be Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Rahway, New Jersey. After five 
years at Rahway and another five at the Wy- 
oming Presbyterian Church in Millburn, 
New Jersey, he became Pastor of ‘‘First 
Church, Princeton,’’ now called Nassau 
Presbyterian. At Nassau for 12 years, Meisel 
was 49 years old. 


‘*That is a pivotal time in the life of a min- 
ister,’’ he says in retrospect—‘‘a time for 
staying or going. At General Assembly I was 
approached about the pulpit being open at 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in Minne- 
apolis.”’ So, after a lifetime of ministry in 
New Jersey churches of a predominantly 
suburban character, Meisel moved to the 
Midwest and to an urban congregation. “‘I 
grew up in St. Paul,’ he says, ‘‘so I knew 
something of the Twin Cities and Westmin- 
ster, but I never dreamed of going back. I 
haven’t been self-conscious about planning a 
career; it just evolved. I was intrigued by the 
prospect of an urban ministry,’ he says re- 
calling his decision to leave Nassau and 
Princeton for Westminster. Though he 
‘‘loved living in Princeton,’’ Meisel 
“looked forward to the opportunity to affect 
business and corporate decision makers’’ 
from a church located in the middle of their 
downtown world in contrast to the more sub- 
urban character of his previous pulpits. ‘‘In 
this area,’’ he says of the Twin Cities, 
“‘many corporations allocate 5% of their 
profits before tax to projects benefiting the 


community. Part of my motive for being 
here is to remind these people why they do it 
and to support that kind of commitment.”’ 


With that sense of purpose, Meisel lis- 
tened when a couple in his congregation, 
Paul and Diane Neimann, proposed that 
Westminster sponsor a forum for speakers 
which soon became known as “‘ Westminster 
Town Hall Forum: Voices of Conscience— 
Key Issues in Ethical Perspective.’’ The idea 
for the Westminster Town Hall series was 
and is to invite people in downtown Minne- 
apolis at noon during the working day to the 
church to hear people who bring an ethical 
perspective to issues in their fields of exper- 
tise. It is the kind of simple idea which 
works so well. For the past three years, up to 
2,000 have gathered at the church to listen 
and to participate in the six forums held each 
year on a Thursday noon between September 
and April with a winter hiatus, December- 
January. Frequently, there is standing room 
only in the sanctuary. Some of the attendees 
take a bag lunch to another room in the 
church and watch the speakers on closed cir- 
cuit television. 

From the beginning, Minnesota Public 
Radio has broadcast the forum live on its 
AM station and repeated it the following 
week on both AM and FM stations. Last 


Dr. Meisel is standing between Paul Granlund’s 
sculpture, “‘The Birth of Freedom’’ (based on 
Galatians 5:1) and the main entrance to Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis. 





year, tapes of Westminster’s forums ac- 


counted for three of the top ten requests from) 


Minnesota Public Radio’s audio archives. 
The three tapes include U.S. Senator Mark 
Hatfield of Oregon on disarmament; psycho- 
analyst Rollo May; and Minnesota Orchestra 


| 


Director, Neville Marriner. Beginning last) 


fall, broadcasts of the forum are being of- 
fered by the American Public Radio Net- 
work to over 220 public radio stations which 
are its marketing affiliates. Meisel reports 


that the program has generated responses. 


from Maine to California. The forums have 


been picked up by print as well as broadcast | 


media. The Twin City Magazine has pub- 
lished verbatim the speech former U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk gave on ‘*Detente 
or Cold War?’’ “‘Through the forums,” 
Meisel comments, “‘the church has certainly 


surfaced in the public mind in a way it hasn’t 


during my time here.”’ 

He emphasizes that Westminster sponsors 
the forums as a public service. ‘‘Not every- 
body is going to buy a particular interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel, but the concern about 
ethical issues is more general. We hope for a 
spin-off, of course. We send a letter to those 
attending who have signed in’ which ex- 
plains that the forum is just one aspect of 
who we are and that we would love to have 
them back. But being attracted to what hap- 
pens here on Sunday is not the ‘price of ad- 
mission.’ The public service is sufficient ra- 
tionale for the forum’s being.’’ Speakers are 
not, Meisel says, ““put through a theological 
sieve’’ to determine their selection. 

In fact, the speakers exhibit an extraordi- 
nary variety of viewpoints. In addition to 
Hatfield, May, Marriner, and Rusk, West- 
minster has sponsored talks by former U.S. 
Solicitor General Archibald Cox; Roger 
Fisher, Harvard Professor of International 
Law; Edson Spencer, Honeywell Corpora- 
tion’s Chairman of the Board; surgeon John 
Najarian; theologians Robert McAffee 
Brown and Martin Marty; author Barbara 
Gordon; NFL All-Pro Defensive Lineman, 


Alan Page; and Russell W. Peterson, Presi-. 
dent of the National Audubon Society. Tapes. 


of all the forums are available through West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, 83 South 


Twelfth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55403. 

The forum opened this season with Rusk 
in September. He was followed by CBS an- 
chorman Charles Kuralt in October and 
Helen Caldicott, National President of 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, in No- 
vember. Eugenia Zukerman, Music Com- 


mentator for CBS, spoke in February; and/ 


psychiatrist Harry Levinson, in March. The 


1982-83 season closes in April with Pavel 


Litvinov, a scientist exiled, after a stay in 


Siberia, from the Soviet Union for his stance 


on human rights. 


Meisel was drawn to an urban ministry be- 
cause of the opportunity it afforded to affect 
business and corporate leaders on their turf. 
Another remarkable development has been 
the growing disposition of local businesses 
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“Jand corporations to sponsor speakers. In 
tithe beginning, Westminster financed the 
‘\forums—the honorariums for the speakers, 
‘tiltravel expenses, publicity, and staff support. 
tolOutside the regular budget, the funds came 
‘Wifrom interested members. But, after the first 
ka year, the wide appeal of the forums to the 
Of downtown, noonday public had been estab- 
lished. So when a prominent local law firm 
decided to bring Dean Rusk to town to cele- 
‘lprate its hundredth anniversary, it eventually 
‘turned to Westminster as the best place for 
‘its guest to be heard. When General Mills 
“learned of Pillsbury’s sponsorship of Alan 
ul ‘Page’s talk on “‘The Student Athlete,’’ Gen- 
“!eral Mills got in touch with Westminster. 
‘That corporation then agreed to back this 
\| season’s February speaker, Eugenia Zuker- 
“man. The local CBS affiliate sponsored 
' ‘Charles Kuralt’s talk on ‘‘America—Behind 

the Headlines’’ last October. Kuralt’s pre- 
* sentation coincided with the off-campus 
) seminar given in Minneapolis by Princeton 
» Seminary’s Associate Director of Continu- 
, ing Education, Ron White, so that partici- 
_ pants in the seminar also had the opportunity 
_ to hear Kuralt’s folksy ruminations on the 
:| character of the American people. 








‘|| The point is that the forum is generating 
'| interaction among diverse segments of the 
'} community, and the focal point of those in- 
‘| teractions is the church downtown on the Ni- 
‘) collet Mall. The Mall is the backbone of the 
‘|! center of the city. It has recently been ex- 
‘\) tended three blocks south past the church, 
thus tying the immediate area into the worka- 
‘) day life of the city. A new Orchestral Hall, a 
y new YWCA, a Hyatt Regency Hotel, apart- 
ments and condominiums have been built 
|| there in recent years. Meisel thinks that the 
‘/ idea for the forums came at just the right 
i) time to capitalize on the sense of revitaliza- 
)f tion of the area. 
i) Meisel plays a key role in the forums; he is 
‘| the moderator. When he introduces the 
') speakers, he says he tries to vary the word- 
i} ing while always explaining that it is the role 
‘| of the church to focus on the ethical ques- 
‘| tions of contemporary life. After the speak- 
'(} ers address their areas of expertise for 
!} roughly a half hour, Meisel recapitulates and 
\) then acts as the spokesman for the audience’s 
questions. Two of the Forum Committee 
l/ members have gathered questions on cards 
') from the audience and already done a prelim- 
i) inary sort. ‘‘We’ve learned,’’ Meisel says, 
} ‘‘to have a few questions ready beforehand. 
4} Phil Reed (81B), an Assistant Minister at 
'} Westminster, sometimes screens questions, 
i' and Meisel says, “‘I have come to depend on 
Phil to come up with several good questions 
|| himself so we can get to key issues from the 
N start.” 
t Asked whether, with his deep, full voice, 
and adeptness at moderating, he’s been 
trained in radio, Meisel responds with one of 
the resonant laughs that have become a hall- 
mark of his moderating style, “‘No, but a 
minister gets used to speaking on his feet.”’ 
Although Meisel downplays his role as mod- 
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erator, an article in Minnesota Monthly 
claims, ‘“‘As popular as the speakers is 
Meisel himself, who moderates the forums. 
His humane, witty and gracious manner, in- 
cisive questions and even his hearty laugh 
have drawn enthusiastic responses from lis- 
tenets <6 


Meisel admits that the forums have given 
him a new set of worries. Speakers coming 
to town have a tendency to schedule other 
engagements in places that seem nearby 
when Minnesota blizzards are not figured 
into the calculation. Syndicated columnist 
Ellen Goodman agreed to speak in Duluth 
the night before she was scheduled to appear 
at Westminster. ‘“The thing I live in fear of,”’ 
Meisel says, “‘is that somebody won’t show. 


So when we heard Goodman was flying in 
on an 11 a.m. flight for a noon appearance 
from Duluth—and you know what winter 
weather is like in Duluth—I telephoned to 
try to persuade her to let us send a small pri- 
vate plane to pick her up.’’ Meisel explained 
as he was introducing Goodman (who had in 
fact arrived in time) that she had said, ‘‘A 
small private plane?! Don’t people die in 
those things?’’ His temptation, he reported 
to the audience, had been to say, ‘‘Yes, but 
you should know that I conduct a very fine 
service.’’? That is a small sample of the wry 
humor that makes Meisel a good moderator, 
but the anecdote also suggests how his role 
as forum moderator breaks the stereotype of 
what a minister can find delight and fulfill- 
ment in doing. 


es Lennent Update 


Dean 
Edward Roberts 





North and South Halls and the former Christian 
Education building on the Tennent Campus have 
been renamed Roberts Hall in honor of Edward 
H. Roberts, Dean of Princeton Seminary from 
1945 until 1954. Graduating from the Seminary 
in 1923 with the Bachelor and Master of Theology 
degrees, Roberts’ first appointment was as a 
Gelston-Winthrop Fellow in apologetics at Berke- 
ley and at the University of Southern California. 
He came to Princeton in 1930 as an Instructor in 
Systematic Theology. Thereafter he served the 
Seminary in several administrative capacities as 
Registrar, Secretary of the Faculty, and Dean of 
Students. Appointed Associate Professor of Homi- 
letics in 1937, he was promoted to Professor in 
1953. He received the Doctor of Divinity degree 
from both Grove City and Waynesburg Colleges. 


How are we doing on the Tennent cam- 
paign? There is a great deal of encouraging 
news to report. Several of our donor groups 
have already met or exceeded their original 
goals for the campaign. While we have yet to 
reach the $4 million goal, we are drawing 
near enough to cause increasing excitement 
about the possibility of completing this cam- 
paign successfully on October 14 of this 
year! 

Equally exciting is the news that the to- 
tally renovated Tennent Hall and Whiteley 
Gymnasium were rededicated on Friends 
Day, Thursday, April 21. And with the en- 
couraging results so far, work has begun on 
the now vacant Christian Education Build- 
ing, which is to house new residential apart- 
ments along with North and South Hall. It is 
being renamed Roberts Hall after the late 
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Dean of the Seminary, Edward H. Roberts, 
and its three wings will bear the names of 
women who have been supportive of the 
Tennent project. Renovation will begin on 
the two presently occupied buildings at the 
end of the spring semester, with completion 
hoped for by the beginning of the fall semes- 
ter. 


Broken down into various components, 
the results as of April 4, 1983, are as fol- 
lows: 


ALUMNI/AE: Firm pledges and gifts 
now total $225,874, with new pledges and 
gifts accumulating from the Pittsburgh 
Phonathon. That effort, spearheaded by 
John Galloway and using the facilities of the 
Thompson-McKinnon brokerage firm in 
downtown Pittsburgh, is bringing close to 
$30,000 more toward the goal. The match- 
ing gift challenge of an anonymous donor for 
$50,000 was successfully met by new 
alumni/ae gifts since last September. 


TRUSTEES: The Board has exceeded its 
goal by over $233,000, and the end is not yet 
in sight! Their total now stands at $533,315 
from 42 members 


CHURCHES: Congregational support, 
which has risen dramatically in the past few 
months, now stands at $341,638 from 152 
congregations. Area representatives have 
been working hard for the past year to en- 
courage large and small commitments to 
help us reach the $1 million goal for this crit- 
ical area of support. A pledge of from $100 
to $300 per year from most of the churches 
with alumni/ae pastors would bring us close 
to that amount. 


INDIVIDUALS: Another group that has 
exceeded its goal is the non-alumni/ae 
friends of the Seminary. Their total now 
stands at $427,720, with results still arriving 
daily. Two hundred sixteen individuals have 
given this outstanding gift. This group in- 
cludes ten alumnae of the Tennent College of 


Continued on page 6 


Christian Education, the now defunct col- 
lege for training Christian educators for 
which Tennent Hall is named. 

FACULTY AND STAFF: The faculty and 
staff continue to work toward their goal of 
$60,000 for the renovation effort. A total of 
47 members, almost equally divided be- 
tween faculty and staff, have pledged 
$46,133 thus far. 

FOUNDATIONS AND CORPORA- 
TIONS: A major gift from a large founda- 


Called 


to the 
Teaching 
Ministry 


Dorothy Specht. 


“Tes Reverend Dorothy Specht, Class of 
1965, was an educator well before she felt 
called to be a Christian educator. Born in 
Somerset, Pennsylvania, Dottie claims 
nearby Indiana, Pennsylvania, as her home- 
town, thereby sharing that distinction with 
Jimmy Stewart. ‘‘It was his hometown, 
too,’’ Dottie points out, “‘and his father was 
an elder in the church I attended.”’ 


The church was important to Dottie as she 
grew up there, and she was quite active in it 
during those years. This interest continued 
on into her years as a student at Indiana Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In 1959, Dottie 
graduated from that university with a B.S. 
degree in Education, her majors being in En- 
glish and speech. Contemplating her future, 
she decided on teaching. ‘*I thought I could 
have greater influence for Christ as a public 
school teacher,’’ she reasoned, “‘than as a 
professional in the church.”’ 


That decision behind her, she accepted a 
position at Central Bucks High School to 
teach English, public speaking, and dramat- 
ics, and moved to Doylestown, Pennsylva- 
nia. During her three years there, Dottie was 
strongly influenced by the Doylestown Pres- 
byterian Church and its pastor, the Reverend 
Dr. Thomas S. Goslin, II (Class of 1944). 
She was active there as a lay person, serving 
as a youth advisor and singing in the church 
choir. Occasionally she did some substitute 
teaching in the Sunday church school in spite 
of the fact that she taught in the high school 
all week long. ‘‘I just love teaching,’’ Dottie 
explained. 

She was also influenced at this time and 
profoundly moved by the searching for faith 
she felt on the part of her high school stu- 
dents and the many conversations she had 
with them as they came to her to talk things 
through. As a result of both of these influ- 
ences, the church and her students, ‘‘I came 





tion has been proposed. If accepted and 
given, it will be joined with a challenge grant 
from the Kresge Foundation of $350,000. 
This amount will be forthcoming if all of the 
rest of the funds, in hand or pledged, to- 
gether with this grant, will on October 15, 
1983, total the amount of the campaign goal. 
Other foundations and matching gift compa- 
nies have contributed $53,832. 


In addition to all the above, a very gener- 
ous donor has made an anonymous gift of $1 


million. 


We are in the position of being so near our 
goal and yet so far from it! If alumni/ae and 
friends and regular supporters who have not 
contributed yet will make a gift or pledge, 
and if congregations will do likewise, we can 
with gladness and gratitude to God announce 
that day that the goal has been achieved and 
the resources provided for the final work of 
transforming and renewing the Tennent 
Campus. 
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to realize,’’ said Dottie, ‘‘that for me, it was 
more important to teach young people in 
matters of faith than to teach them where to 
put a semicolon in a sentence.’’ That realiza- 
tion brought Dottie to Princeton Seminary. 


Having already been trained as a teacher 
and having gained some solid teaching expe- 
rience, she enrolled in the Bachelor of Divin- 
ity program, now the Master of Divinity pro- 
gram, with a major in Christian education. It 
was her goal at that point to go on to teach 
English in a church-related college, so ordi- 
nation was not in the picture for her. Among 
campus activities she particularly enjoyed 
while at Princeton were her student employ- 
ment at Speer Library and the drama teams 
she took part in under the direction of Mr. 
William Brower. 


Following her graduation from Princeton 
Seminary in 1965, Dottie was commissioned 
as a Church Worker by the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia and went to Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, where for the next two years she was 


Director of Christian Education at the First 
United Presbyterian Church. Despite the 
urging of the pastor that she be ordained, she 
resisted doing so. ‘‘I felt that ordination 
would probably be a hindrance to my goal at 
that time which continued to be teaching in a 
church-related college,’’ noted Dottie. 


With her two years of service to the Ypsi- 
lanti Church completed, Dottie enrolled in 
Eastern Michigan University and, in 1969, 
received her Master of Arts degree in En- 
glish Language and Literature. Armed now 
with B.S., B.D., and M.A. degrees, she pur- 
sued her teaching goal at the college level 
and came to see that in order to obtain that 
goal a Ph.D. was necessary. She then taught 
for a time in a community college in south- 
ern Maryland and, in 1970, began her Ph.D. 
studies at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

‘It was there in Bloomington,’’ Dottie ex- 
plained, “‘that I came to feel strongly the 
leading of the Lord calling me to full-time 
service to the church. My personal goals be- 
came less significant and His will for me su- 
preme. Everything then fell into place, and 
ordination came to mind. Christian educa- 
tion, which was always important to me, 
took on special importance, and I reached 
the conclusion that I could be more effective 
in it as an ordained person.’’ Two matters 
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now loomed before her if ordination was to 
become a reality—a call to serve a church 
and those ordination exams she felt no need 
to take during her years at Seminary! 


In the spring of 1971, the opportunity to 
serve with the Reverend Dr. William S. Ack- 
erman (Class of 1937) at the Presbyterian 
Church of Livingston, New Jersey, pre- 
sented itself. In July of that year, she began 





Dorothy Specht in her office in the Presbyterian 
Church of Livingston, New Jersey. 


there as a Director of Christian Education 
with the understanding that if all went well, 
she would seek ordination. That fall, Dottie 
successfully completed her ordination exam- 
inations. The following April, she was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Southern Michi- 
gan and began her ministry at the Livingston 
Church as Assistant Pastor. In 1975, the con- 
gregation called Dottie to be Associate Pas- 
tor, which post she continues to hold at the 
present time. 


From the outset of her service to the 
church in Livingston, Dottie has been deeply 
involved there as a Christian educator. ‘‘I 
love teaching in the church,’’ she declared 
enthusiastically, and even though her minis- 
try there since ordination has been a well- 
rounded one involving her in all areas of par- 
ish life, education is clearly her area of 
concentration. She has been teaching the 
Women’s Association circles at Livingston 
for the last eight years and teaches an adult 
Bible class. “‘I perhaps draw my greatest sat- 
isfaction,’’ Dottie observed, ‘‘from getting 
people turned on to Bible study.’’ Then re- 
flecting over her past experience and her 


years of ministry, she concluded, ‘‘I feel 
called to the teaching ministry, primarily. 
My commitment is to Christian education— 
to nurture in the faith.”’ 


Dottie’s strong belief in the connectional 
church is clearly demonstrated by her partic- 
ipation in presbytery and synod activities. 
She chaired the Presbytery of Newark’s 
Christian Education committee for three 
years and has served as a member of it for 
several more. Having also served presbytery 
in areas of stewardship and candidates, she 
was its representative on the Mission Coun- 
cil of the Synod of the Northeast. Dottie has, 
in addition, been a member of the Synod’s 
Ministries Agency. 

Apart from her ministry, Dottie’s interests 
include traveling, bicycling, religious drama 
and the arts in general. Sitting in her office, 
one also becomes aware of her owl collec- 
tion, with some 45 of them displayed in that 
room alone. 


A past member of the Seminary’s Alumni/ 
ae Association Executive Council and pres- 
ently serving on the National Committee for 
the Tennent Campaign, Dottie looks to the 
future with the hope that she may continue to 
enjoy a comprehensive ministry, with partic- 
ular responsibility in the total educational 
ministry of the church. That seems a natural 
and wise choice for so able a Christian edu- 
cator and for one so obviously devoted to 
this crucial area of the church’s life. 


Have You a Match? 


Maybe you do and do not know it! 
One of our friends from Rossmoor re- 
ports that one corporation has changed 
its rules to allow the surviving spouse 
of an employee to be eligible for its 
matching gift program. Since it 
matches employee contributions on a 
three-for-one basis, our friend was 
able to quadruple her gift to the Semi- 
nary by simply including a matching 
gift form, obtained from the personnel 
department of the company, along 
with her check to Princeton Seminary. 


Our friend was glad to pass on this 
good news to us. It should serve as a 
reminder to everyone that the match- 
ing gift programs of many companies 
are changing all the time. Numerous 
companies have expanded their pro- 
grams to include retirees, to give to 
new categories of schools such as sem- 
inaries, to increase the amount of the 
ratio of matching, and to include sur- 
viving spouses. So if you have not 
checked with your company recently, 
why not do so? Some companies may 
even be persuaded to expand their pro- 
grams if they receive inquiries from in- 
terested donors. A small amount of pa- 
perwork can double your generosity 

. . or even more! 


TRUSTEES CREATE NEW VICE PRESIDENCY 
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ments, Lawder says, ‘‘When someone wants 
something done at Standard Oil, the person 
pushes a button and asks someone else to do 
it; here one just turns around and does it.”’ 
He does credit his wide experience with 
business practices at Standard Oil (notably 
in finance—payroll, tax, and securities— 
program planning, systems design, and fore- 
casting) for enabling him to take on the 
multi-faceted duties of his Seminary posi- 
tion. 


As an outgrowth of that position, Lawder 
functions as Treasurer to a number of organi- 
zations, some of which are closely related to 
the Seminary. He acts as Treasurer for the 
Center of Theological Inquiry and Theology 
Today. As Treasurer and Trustee, he repre- 
sents the Seminary on the Board of Princeton 
Community Housing, an organization pro- 
viding for low income housing in the Prince- 


ton area. Treasurer of the Princeton Rotary 
Club, he has acted as auditor for Nassau 
Presbyterian Church of which he is a mem- 
ber. Serving on Nassau Church’s Princeton 
Cemetery Committee, he is also a past Presi- 
dent of the Princeton Personnel Association. 


Asked how he views his long association 
with Seminary President James I. McCord, 
Lawder recalls their first meeting. Invited to 
apply for the Seminary position, Lawder, 
who was content with his career at Standard 
Oil, had little interest until the two men 
talked. Lawder remembers being impressed 
with McCord’s dynamism; that one meeting 
decisively changed the course of Lawder’s 
life. Of the 19-year relationship that fol- 
lowed that initial conversation, Lawder says 
simply and very quietly—he is a man not 
given to hyperbole—‘‘Dr. McCord is the 
greatest person I’ve ever known.”’ 





In memory of: 

The Reverend Dr. Arthur M. Adams 
(Class of 1934) to The Arthur M. Ad- 
ams Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mrs. Daniel Blauvelt to The Education 
Fund 

Miss Fannie Brown to The Education 
Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Henry Seymour Brown 
(Class soi 91900), sVicex President 
1937-1946, Emeritus 1946-1966, 
Princeton Seminary, to The Education 
Fund 

Mr. Edward M. Butler to The Education 
Fund 

The Reverend John L. Coleman to The 
Scholarship Fund 

Mr. Edward J. Croot to The Scholarship 
Fund 

Mrs. Richard J. Dearborn to The Richard 
J. Dearborn Scholarship Endowment 
Fund and to The Tennent Fund 

The Reverend Marshall B. Dendy (Class 
of 1926) to The Scholarship Fund 

Mrs. Earl L. Douglass to The Tennent 
Fund 

Courtenay Hughes and Alice May Castle 
Fenn and Joseph Beverley and Mary 
Bell Broocke Eubank to The Courtenay 
Hughes and Alice May Castle Fenn and 
The Joseph Beverley and Mary Bell 
Broocke Eubank Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Drury V. Haight to The 
Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Edler G. Hawkins, Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology and Coordinator of Black 
Studies, Princeton Seminary, to The 
Hawkins Prize Fund 

Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Professor 
and Dean Emeritus, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to The Reverend Dr. Elmer G. 
Homrighausen Memorial Scholarship 
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Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Paul Waldo Johnston (Class 
of 1941) to The Paul W. and William R. 
Johnston Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend William Floyd Kuykendall 
(Class of 1928) to The Education Fund 

Gladys M. and The Reverend Arthur J. 
Marbet (Class of 1908) to The Arthur J. 
and Gladys M. Marbet Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

Mr. Ernest R. Mitchell to The Education 
Fund 

James K. Quay to The James K. Quay Me- 
morial Scholarship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Arthur P. Rech (Class 
of 1945) to The Tennent Fund 

Mr. George Ross to The Education Fund 

Dr. Paul Scherer to The Dr. Paul Scherer 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Major Henry D. Moore Sherrerd, former 
Trustee of the Seminary, to The Tennent 
Fund 

Lois Harkrider Stair to The Lois Harkrider 
Stair Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

The Reverend Gilbert F. van Bever (Class 
of 1934) to The Scholarship Fund 

Elmer Vieth to The Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Raymond C. Walker (Class of 1910) to 
The Education Fund 

jimmy Wilson to The Scholarship Fund 


In honor of: 

Miss Jennifer Burns (Master of Divinity/ 
Senior) to The Scholarship Fund 

Dr. James R. Carroll, The Reverend John 
T. Carroll, The Reverend Burnett W. 
Dowler, The Reverend Bradford Ham, 
The Reverend Szabolcs S. Nagy, Dr. 
Francis W. Pritchard, Dr. Lynn B. 


Continued on page 8 
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Rankin, Dr. Robert M. Skinner, Dr. R, 
Thomsen to The Tennent Fund 

‘‘Our women want to honor the Princeton 
Seminary graduates who have served 
this church or who have been beloved 
‘sons’ of our church. We offer this ex- 
pression of gratitude-to the Seminary for 
the ministry of these men whose prepa- 
ration for the Gospel ministry has re- 
sulted in manifold blessings to many 
Christians throughout the years.”’ 

Barbara and John Donelik on their 10th 
wedding anniversary to The Tennent 
Fund 

The Reverend Bransford Eubank (Class of 
1930) to The Courtenay Hughes and 
Alice May Castle Fenn and The Joseph 
Beverley and Mary Bell Broocke 
Eubank Memorial Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(Class of 1942), Vice President of 
Princeton Seminary, to the Tennent 
Fund 

Dr. Charles Fitz to The Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Jerry E. Flanigan (Class of 
1956) to The Center of Continuing Edu- 
cation ‘‘We are extremely proud of our 
pastor, the Reverend Jerry E. Flanigan, 
and are pleased to be able to offer the 


Center this gift in his honor. He is held 
in very high regard by the congregation, 
and we are proud of his position, too, in 
the Synod of the South.”’ 

Mrs. Clara Jayne to The Tennent Fund 

The Reverend William Reynaldo Johnston 
(Class of 1942) to The Paul W. and Wil- 
liam R. Johnston Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland 
(Class of 1938), “‘with gratefulness to 
God in Christ and with warm affection 
for our Pastor,’’ to The Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment Fund 


Hazel T. McCord to the Tennent Hall Fund 

Dr. James I. McCord, President and Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Princeton Semi- 
nary, to The Education Fund and to The 
Tennent Fund. “‘A small tribute to a great 
man, a great institution, and to your 
leadership and dedication.” 

The Reverend Dr. Thomas S. Mutch to the 
Presbyterian Church in Morristown - 
The Reverend Dr. Thomas S. Mutch 
Scholarship Endowment Fund. ‘‘We 
hope that the Fund assists, in some 
small way, in the training of a pastor 
whose life’s work will be as meaningful 
as is Dr. Mutch’s.”’ 

The Reverend Craig W. Rule (Class of 
1968), ‘‘our Pastor,’’ and The Reverend 
Warren H. Crater, ‘‘our good friend,”’ to 
The Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulder 
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(Class of 1945) to The Tennent Fund 
Mr. and Mrs. John B. Weaver to The Edu- 
cation Fund 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Weaver to The Ed- 
ucation Fund 


In appreciation for: 

‘‘The excellent training provided by 
Princeton Seminary to our Pastor, Dana 
Lindsley’’ (Class of 1974) to The Schol- 
arship Fund 

“‘Being permitted to live in Tennent Hall 
while secretary to Dean Roberts, 
1948-1954” to The Tennent Fund 

‘Dick and Margie Armstrong and their 
work for the Seminary and the church’’ 
to The Tennent Fund 


In recognition: 

‘“‘That you have taught and trained two of 
our clergy staff’? to The Scholarship 
Fund 

‘‘Of the 44 years of ministry of our Pastor 
Emeritus, Dr. Paul Louis Stumpf, who 
graduated from Princeton Seminary in 
1930”? to The Scholarship Fund 


In recognition and thanksgiving: 

‘For all that Princeton Seminary has done 
for not only our particular church but 
also for the church of Jesus Christ in 
providing excellent ministry through the 
years. It is our hope that Princeton will 
continue this ministry of education, and 
this gift will help Princeton to do just 
that’’ to The Tennent Fund 
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